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THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


In the second year of the reign of the Em- 
peror Decius, (a. p. 250,) seven noble youths 
of Ephesus were imprisoned for allegiance 
to a then persecuted faith, in the most west- 
erly of those towers which strengthen, at 
irregular intervals, the Hellenic portion of 
the wall of Ephesus, built by Lysimachus of 
old, and which stretches across the heights 
of Mount Coressus, from the gates called 
Magnetide, 

Although no expressions of fear or dis- 
may escaped their lips, or allowed them- 
selves to be manifested in their actions, still 
traces of anxiety were discernible in their 
countenances; for an imperial galley had 
arrived that day in the harbour, and had at- 
tracted them to the grated windows of their 
prison. Immediately below, were numerous 
arches and vaulted tombs of rough stone- 
work, cased with marble, and belonging to 
the pagans; but beyond this, the prospect 
embraced a vast extent of groves and woods, 
of public and private gardens, and country 
seats of rich Ephesians, which stretched 
down to the sea-shore, except where inter- 
rupted by the dwelling-houses and mansions 
of the town of Phygela; while at a still 
greater distance, and beyond the placid bay 
in which the Cayster poured its swan-bear- 
ing stream, were to be seen the glittering 
houses of Claros, backed by rugged moun- 
tains, which curved round in bold promon- 
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tories to breast the waters of theocean. A 
flood of golden light rolled over valley, 
woods, and distant hills, and lent to them, 
and to the boundless expanse of sea beyond, 
a degree of splendour and magnificence, 
which did not fail to have some effect even 
upon the disturbed minds of those who thus 
gazed from their rock-lifted prison, upon a 
scene then without a rival in the world. 

“The prophecy of the Apostle Paul, who 
was imprisoned within these very walls,” 
observed the elder of the seven, more in re- 
signation than in sorrow, “ ‘after my de- 
parting shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock,’ has met its ful- 
filment.” 

‘* There is a melancholy satisfaction,” re- 
marked another, “in suffering within walls 
so sanctified; but as in those young days of 
a disputed faith, the mercenary opposition of 
the silversmith Demetrius failed in impeding 
the progress of truth, so surely has Christi- 
anity little to fear ultimately from the per- 
secutions of Decius.” 

‘*< T should entertain less apprehension with 
regard to the results,’ again observed the 
eldest, ** were it not for the want of zeal and 
firmness which exists in the bosom of the 
church itself; but the number of the chosen 
is few, and it is to be hoped they will not be 
found wanting. Such sacrifices are not only 
necessary to the fulfilment of prophecy, but 
also to the great ends of Providence, It is 
obvious that the present moment is one preg- 
nant with results. Paganism and Christian- 
ity are now fairly opposed to one another ; 
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it is no longer a faith disputed in the school 

Tyrannus, or publicly scoffed at in the 
gymnasium, Before this persecution began, 
the temples of the heathen were not more 
crowded than was the church of Christ; and 
if a sacrifice must be made to ensure a vic- 
tory, let us not, as of yore, be rebuked for 
having left out first love, but let us sufler and 
faint not.” 

“It is strange,” interrupted a third, by 
name Jamblichus, who had somewhat less 
faith, and was consequently more dispirited 
than the others, ‘that the number of the 
chosen should be seven. It is the same 
number as that of the sons of Sceva the Jew, 
who abjured the evil spirit in the name of 
Jesus, and yet believed not, and were over- 
come.” 

** Seven,” replied the eldest, “is a mysti- 
cal number, and on that account it is the 
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more evident that we are selected for some| 
great purpose. The seven stars were the| 
angels of the seven churches, which were 
again revealed to John by the seven candle- 
sticks, and of which the church of Ephesus 
is one and the first. It was necessary that 
one innocent child should fall to save the 
seven heroes of Thebes ; let us pray that the 
fall of seven sons of Ephesus may save its 
credit and renown.” | 

‘The great temple of the fire-worship- | 
pers at Ecbatana,” observed Jamblichus, | 
‘‘ had also its seven walls of seven different | 
colours, marking the seven great heavenly | 
bodies, and the climates in which they re-| 
volved.” 

‘¢ Seven,’ 
of rebuke, *‘ came of God, and is a divine | 
and astronomical law. ‘Six days shalt thou 
labour, but the seventh, rest.” 

The heavy tramp of soldiery ascending 
the steps here interrupted the conversation. 
The guard entered the prison, and com- 
manded the young men to follow. ‘The im- 
perial warrant had arrived, and a great ex- 
ample was to be made to the stubborn Ephe- 
sians. ‘The young men listened to their 
doom, but blanched not; folding their tunics, 
whose broad open borders declared their no- 
ble birth, each tied around his head a ker- 
chief, which had come from the Apostle 
Paul’s person, and then issued forth in silent 
procession. 

Their way .led at first eastward, along 
the foot of Mount Coressus, by narrow and 
crooked streets, crowded by Jewish and pa- 
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gan multitudes, of whom some reviled, but 


OF EPHESUS. 

others grieved. But arrived in the Agora, 
an equal number of Christians disputed the 
crowding of the whole open space. Many 
of those present were also at that moment 
under accusation, and had only the indul- 
gence of a convenient time to prepare an an- 
swer to the crime imputed to them; some, 
affrighted at the spectacle now presented to 
their view, were considering by what amount 
of pecuniary sacrifice they might reconcile 
in some measure their safety with their reli- 
gion; or were inwardly resolving on a hasty 
flight to avert a similar calamity. ‘There 
were even some few who had made the atone- 
ment of penance, and renounced the faith 
which they professed; but these kept aloof 
from the crowd, and their abashed and anxi- 
ous countenances too clearly betrayed their 
inward remorse and misery. 

As the young men approached, those pre- 
sent who stood steadfast to their faith hasten- 
ed to salute them by kissing their hands, or 
their garments, and so zealous was the crowd 
in this last token of love and respect, that it 
was with difficulty the guard could make a 
way. The deputies from Rome sat with the 
magistrates under a rich portico and colon- 
nade opening upon the market-place, and 
alarmed at the silence which, like that which 
precedes a storm, pervaded the crowd, they 
motioned the soldiers on, and the mournful 
procession moved towards the gates of Mag- 
nesia. Passing without these, the difficult 
ascent of Mount Coressus was next com- 
menced by a steep and well-worn water 
channel, down which trickled the only stream 
flowing from these hills into the plain; and 
here and there a step cut in the solid rock 
assisted their way, till they gained a spot 
where strewn rocks and tangle d shrubs ren- 
dered the ascent still more laborious, and in 
the midst of which was a cave, whither the 
seven of Ephesus were ushered, before the 
whole assembled city. 

Disembarrassing themselves of their arms 
and heavy accoutrements, the Roman sol- 
diers now busily engaged themselves, tearing 
huge masses of roc k from where they lay in 
their beds of myrtle, ivy, and box, carrying 
them to the mouth of the cave, and piling 
them one upon another. The youths stood 
unappalled at the entrance, looking for the 
last time down upon the scene of all their 
early affections and worldly ties, while the 
assembled population contemplated on their 
part from below, the sad spectacle, which 
was thus presented to their view. 
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Ephesus was at this period in all its glory. 
The [onian sea in its blue depths and bound- 
less eXpanse was not a more magnificent 
object than was that city with ils tranquil 
harbour, its beauteous edifices, its mighty 
temples, and its far-extending walls, climb- 
ing rocks and precipices. ‘The ancient traf- 
fic with Lacedemon, and the Isles of the 


: © dail } 
f.gean, had been extended to the Adriatic, | 


to Rome, Sicily, and Carthage. Ephesus, 
under the paternal government of the Cesars, 
was in the enjoyment of all the arts of peace, 
and the luxuries of an extended commerce. 
It was the emporium of the whole peninsula 
of Lesser Asia, and the costume of a hun- 
dred diflerent nations might be seen within 
its walls, 

Immediately below the rock was the more 
crowded part of the city, with its open mar- 
ket, and well-built theatre; while behind this 
the Corinthian columns, forty feet high, and 
six feet in diameter, of the temple of the 
Olympian Jupiter, rose above the surround- 
ing buildings, bearing architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, of the most beautiful finish and per- 
fect workmanship. [rom this temple, one 
straight, wide, and open street, near the 
centre of which was the tomb of Androclus, 
led downwards to that famous edifice, the 
admiration of people of all nations, the labour 
of two centuries, and in the erection of which 
the arts of Greece, and the contributions of 
all the states of Lesser Asia, had assisted— 
the temple of Diana of Ephesus. 
upon a base thirty or forty feet high, and 
approached by a grand flight of steps, this 
splendid structure ov erlooked the whole ex- | 
tent of the harbour; and its vast wings, 
which contained the innumerable chambers, | 
dark apartments, and substructures apper- | 
taining to the mysterious rites of paganism, 
stretched out to the west from each extremity | 
of the central colossal mass, which was 
fronted by a hundred and_ twenty-seven 
granite columns,* (the gifts of devout mon- 
archs,) each sixty feet high, and of Tonic 
order, while the building itself was cased 
with white marble walls, in which the utmost 
elegance of detail was combined with sim- 
plicity, strength, and imposing magnitude. 
Close by, but within the sanctuary, which 


* Gibbon says marble columns; but at Aiasaluk, 
the Turkish town which has arisen upon the ruins 
of Ephesus, there 1s a ruined marble mosque, sup- 
ported by four gigantic granite pillars, said to be 
remnants of the ‘Temple of Diana. 
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had been confined by the Cesars to a sta- 
dium in extent, was the spring of Hypelzeus, 
to which devotees and refugees alike repaired 
for refreshment, 

But the eyes of the seven did not rest on 
these proud edifices of a triumphant pagan- 
ism. ‘There arose beyond the rugged heights 
of Mount Prion, distinguished by its ancient 
walls and marble quarries, a ‘gentle emi- 
nence, on which stood the simple Basilica, 
sacred to the apostle unto whom the Ephe- 
sians were baptized, before the advent of St. 
Paul, and close by was the open sepulture of 
the Virgin. The church of St. John was 
then a most simple edifice of solid brick-work 
—a mere parallelogram divided into nave 
and aisles by columns, with a semicircular 
tribune in lieu of chancel, and whose only 
external pretensions to architectural orna- 
ment were rows of blind arches, where win- 
dows ought to have been. Around this edi- 
fice were scattered the humble dwellings of 
the Christians, and the spot possessed an 
interest in the eyes of the youthful martyrs, 
which evoked their humanity in many a 
silent tear and ill-suppressed sigh, 

Evening was now creeping on apace, the 
sun was rapidly sinking in the horizon, as 
the wall increased in height, and the unital 
labours of twenty Roman soldiers had nearly 
accomplished the work of shutting out from 
the world the seven youths of Ephesus, as 
the last rays were lingering upon the loftier 





buildings of the city, lending a deeper and 
more solemn hue to the gorgeous scene 
which lay at their feet, and which they were 
never to witness again. 

At this moment, the vesper of the pagans 
‘came hymned ‘upon the evening breeze by 
'a hundred sweet voices, The priestess of 
(Diana was approaching the temple with all 
her train, a hundred beauteous virgins clothed 
all alike, in snowy silken robes, buckled with 
silver clasps, and azure scarfs embroidered 
lover with stars, their hair knit up in curious 
| tresses, and crowned with silver crescents. 
| Rach held a silver bow in her left hand, and 
in her right an arrow drawn from the em- 
broidered quiver, which hung by silken cords 
to her side. 

As the priestess advanced through the 
inner court, the maidens, who lent lustre 
even to her superior charms, opened their 
ranks and made a lane, through which she 
passed towards the altar, adorned by the 

masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had 
sclected his subjects from the favourite legends 
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of the place; the birth of the divine children 
of Latona; the concealment of Apollo after 
the slaughter of the Cyclops; and the cle- 
mency of Bacchus to the vanquished Ama- 
zons. Arrived at this point, she approached 
the silver chair, placed above the perpetual 
meteorite, ‘‘ the stone which fell down from 
Jupiter,” (Acts xix. 35,) and, depositing her 
bow by her side, became seated. Her upper 
vesture was of blue silk, glistening with stars 
of gold, and girt to the waist by serpents; 
beneath was a robe of silver tinsel, fringed 
with gold; and her hair was bound up like a 
coronet, and set with diamonds, rubies, and 
other precious stones, surmounted by a golden 
crescent. 

Sphere-like, the maidens encircled the 
living Diana, and offered on one knee their 
devotions and the incense of their sweet 
voices: 


*“ Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep; 
Seated in their silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep, 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright.”* 


For a time the noble youths were over- 
come by the splendour of the scene before 
them, and by the soft sounds which came 


mellowed by distance. It was, however, 
but the momentary enchantment of oblivion. 
Recovering themselves as from a stupor, 
they, by a simultaneous impulse, burst forth 
in the praise of the God of the Christians, 
in those glorious words of the Psalmist King, 
«‘ Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my cry 
come uato thee.” 
tribulation, swelling into a seng of joy, con- 
solation, and triumph; and ere it was finish- 
ed, the temple, priestess, and virgins, were 
to them for ever entombed in silence and 
darkness; the whole city was wrapped 
the mantel of night, and the soldiers had de- 
parted from their accomplished task. 

The darkness of the cave was so dense as 
to be almost palpable. A thick flagging va- 
pour pervaded it. ‘he rivulet seemed to 
creep by with a dull murmuring sound, 
which lulled the senses to slumber. No 
noises, such as were wont to mark the 
neighbourhood of the great walled city, could 
be he ard; a heavy weight pressed upon their 
eyelids, ond forgetfulness stole over all their 
faculties. One after another, the youths sank 


* «Cynthia’s Revels.”—Ben Jonson. 


It was a long hymn of 
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upon the ground, and fell into a deep unbro- 
ken slumber. 

‘Two centuries, all but a few years,* had 
elapsed, when the slaves of Adolius, remov- 
ing stones from the mountain side without 
knowing, let the light of the sun into the 
cave, onl the seven sleepers awoke, After 
the first feelings of astonishment at the no- 
velty of their situation were over, and prayer 
and meditation had restoted the memory of 
past events, it is not surprising that after so 
long a fast the feelings of hunger began to 
make themselves paramount over all other 
considerations. Afier some discussion, press- 
ed by the urgency of the call, it was deter- 
mined to draw lots, as to which of them 
should descend the mountain, and endeavour 
to penetrate into the town by stealth, till he 
could meet with some friendly Christian, 
from whom he might obtain provisions. 

The chance fell upon Jamblichus; and a 
few more stones being removed from the 
aperture, the Christian of the last century 
made his way amid tangled shrubs and rude 
rocks to the side of the mountain, whence he 
was to descend upon the highway, which 
leads between Mount Coressus and Mount 
Prion, from Ephesus to Magnesia on the 
Meander. But previous to commencing his 
bold venture, he for a moment stopped to 
contemplate the city he was about to enter; 
and then he might haye been seen n, although 
the atmosphere was clear and bright, rub- 
bing his eyes, as if the mist or drowsiness of 
the cave still hung upon them. Looking 
again, it appeared as if a change had come 
over the scene—the city of Kphesus was 
there, but altered, and scarcely recognisable; 
Mount Pricn stood before him in all its 
changeless ruggedness; but instead of the 
modest Basilica, on the Virgin’s mound, 
there arose then a magnificent cathedral, of 
proud bearing and vast magnitude; on the 
other hand, the great temple of Diana was 
no longer to be seen ;t while a line of brick 
wall stretched along the foot of Mount Cor- 


* Two Syriac writers, meer by Asseman in his 
Bibliotheque Orientale, tom. i. p. 336, place the re- 
surrection of the Seven Slee i rs in A.v, 425, or 437, 
Their Greek acts, according to Gibbon, which Pho- 
tius had read, assign the date of the thirty. eighth 
year of the reign of The wey which may coin- 
cide either with a.p, 4: 39, or 446. Incidents in the 
history of Christianity meee one another so 
rapidly at the epoch in question, that a difference 
of a year or two is of much importance. 

+ The te mple was burnt by the Goths, in their 
third naval invasion of Lesser Asia, about A.D. 260, 
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essus, extending from near the theatre, west- 
ward, to the port, and enclosing the Agora 
and its mansions between the ‘theatre, “and 
where the temple had been. For the first 
time, a sense of something miraculous, and 
surpassing understanding, came across the 
Ephesian’s mind. He did not dare to ex- 
amine further, but continued his descent, his 
heart beating tumultuously, and his feet 
trembling beneath him. On gaining the 
road, there were but few people there; and 
those, to judge by their costume, were mer- 
chants from some distant country; to his an- 
noyance, however, it appeared that they 
viewed him with doubts and curiosity. Has- 
tening along, a still greater surprise awaited 
him, for, turning an angle of the road, the 
gates of Magnesia appeared before him, sur- 
mounted by a colossal cross. It was dif_i- 
cult, amid so many wonders crowding on 
him at every step, to restrain from ejacula- 
tions, but fear compelled him to silence. 
Within the city, he scarcely knew his way ; 
old shops had disappeared, and new ones 
sprung up in their places; the streets follow- 
ed new and different directions; and above 
all, amidst the great crowd moving about, 
each in the pursuit of his own avocations, he 
did not meet with a face he knew, or a single 
person whom he could determine to be a fel- 
low-Christian, Fatigued and awed, he re- 
solved upon making a purchase of bread at 
a baker’s shop, and returning to his com- 
panions, With this view, he approached the 
nearest, and tendered, in exchange for the 
bread, a golden coin, having on one side the 
head of the Emperor Decius, and on the ex- 
erque, the inscription, “E®EZJQN MPATAN 
AXSIAZ THE IEPAX KAI AYTONOMOY.” The 
baker, examining the coin, and looking at 

Jamblichus, said, “ Y oung man, your dress 
bespeaks you a stranger; wher efore do you 
tender a coin no longer current?” 

Jamblichus felt faint, as he distinguished, 
with difficulty, from an unfamiliar language, 
the meaning of the inquiry. 

‘The coin,” he answered, with a broken 
voice, “was good yesterday; what has oc- 
curred that it should not be so to-day?” 

** Such a coin has not passed in Ephesus,” 
observed the baker, ‘ for nigh two centuries; 
and I suspect your intentions are about as 
honest as your disguise of dress and lan- 
guage, and your manners, would indicate 
them to be.” 

A crowd had been quickly attracted by 
the discussion, and still more so, by the ap- 
37* 





pearance of Jamblichus; and some among 
them suggested that he had found a treasure, 
and wished to impose upon the good Chris- 
tians of Ephesus.” 

‘¢ You are no Christians,” said Jamblichus ; 
‘for if you were, you would scarce dare to 
own it. Your dress and language bespeak 
you of a different race.” 

It was too much for an always excitable 
mob to have it supposed that there still eX- 
isted pagans in the peculiarly sacred and 
Christian city of Ephesus, and they called 
out lustily, ‘To the magistrate—to the ma- 
gistrate! Away, away with the pagan im- 
postor! The crowd re-echoed the cry, and 
Jamblichus was hastened along by a resist- 
less mass of people, increasing every mo- 
ment in numbers. 

If under the milder rule of the Byzantine 
emperors, and the establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the state, the abuse 
of the military spirit had been much sub- 
dued, and violence suppressed, it was only 


to be supplanted by an artificial system of 


tame and ceremonious servitude, out of which 
occasionally popular feeling broke with an 
unrestrained license and overwhelming vehe- 
mence. ‘The attendants at the porch of the 
chief magistrate of the city refused admit- 
tance to what they considered as a madman 
borne along by the crowd. The baker held 
out the Roman coin in vain, till impatience 
broke the bounds of decorum; and the clam- 
our of the people made itself heard within 
the walls of the palace, and then Jamblichus 
was hurried into the presence. 

‘‘ Whence do you come?” said the govern- 
or, viewing the Roman Ephesian with a con- 
iempt not unmingled with wonder. The 
youth hesitated for a moment; but twice had 
the great apostle to the Gentiles enjoined the 
Ephesians to put away lying, and to gird 
their loins with truth as part of the armour 
of God, and he determined at all risks to 
abide by that injunction. 

‘From the cave in Mount Coressus,” he 
answered, with modesty, but firmness; and 
the statement was followed by a confused 
murmur, which ran through the crowd at 
the lower end of the apartment. 

‘Do you live there? or have you found 
a treasure in the cave?!” inquired the gov- 
ernor, astonished at the youth’s dialect. 

‘“‘] was put there last night, with six other 
noble youths of Ephesus, by order of the 
emperor; and my name is Jamblichus,” aa- 
swered the accused. The governor smiled 
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incredulously; but the public devotion of the 
age was impatient to exalt the saints and | 
martyrs of a now triumphant church; the} 
murmur in the crowd grew louder and more | 


distinct. ** A miracle—a miracle!” was call- 


ed to rend the skies in twain. When the 
witnesses arose from prayer and benedic- 
tion, the seven sleepers had sunk peaceably 
into eternal sleep. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the 


ed out, and repeated from mouth to mouth, 
till it quickly spread over the whole city. 
The aged primate, Memnon, followed by 
several bishops—for the first synod was sup- 
posed to be still sitting—issued from his pal- 
ace to see a living martyr. Rich Ephesians 
and merchants of the city crowded to the 
governor’s residence, and it was hastily re- 
solved to clear up the mystery by a visit to 
the cave. 

Once more all Ephesus was collected in 
front of that rugged mountain—once more 
thousands of eyes strained themselves to dis- 
cover aught but the same perpetual alterna- 


tion of rock and verdure, the same overflow- | 
ing fountain, trickling peacefully down the| 


hill side. It was with difficulty that the at- 


tendants of clerical pomp and civil power 


could force a way through the enthusiastic | 
multitude. Hundreds threw themselves at 
the feet of Jamblichus, to kiss the hem of 
his garments, or to be sanctified by being 
trod upon; and the women wept for joy at 
the doors and windows of their domiciles. 
The labour of tearing rocks and stones 
from their long resting-places to men roused 
by the most powerful incentives of curiosity 
and superstition, was but that of a moment; 
and what had taken the Roman soldiery 
hours of toil to accomplish, was undone by 
the sinewy Christians ina few minutes, The 
chief men of Ephesus stood, within a most 
brief space of time, in the presence of the 
six young nobles of the reign of Decius. 
Their dress, their appearance, the long loss 
ofa cavern sacred only to legendary lore, 
and now suddenly disclosed to them, and 
the deep faith of the age, ripe for any mira- 
cles vouchsafed in favour of the church, left 
no doubt as to the reality; but if there had 
been any, the sequence of events would have 
destroyed such at once; for, as if guided by 
a holy impulse, the youths arose, and ad- 
vancing towards their brethren, blessed them 
in the name of the Almighty God and of his 
Son, their Saviour and Redeemer. The proud 
prelates knelt before youths of nearly two 
centuries of existence; and those on the rock 
joining in prayer, were seen by the multi- 
tudes in the city below; and one loud “ Hal- 
lelujah!” proclaimed the amazing discovery 
from the Cayster to Mount Prion, and seem- 








seven youths were thus taken away without 
viving the light of their experience upon the 
apparently simple questiun, as to the twofold 
nature—one person and two natures—of the 
Son of God. It might not have been so ac- 
ceptable to the Monophysite primate of Ephe- 
sus, or to Christians, who worshipped Mary 
as the mother of God, to have announced 
this fact, as it became afterwards to the pri- 
mates of Rome, who also originally held the 
Monophysite, or one incarnate nature doc- 
trine; but if the nature of our Saviour had, 
like the Trisagion, been thus miraculously 
revealed to theehurch, the scandal of the 
second synod, the martyrdom of Flavian, 
and the siege of the cathedral of Ephesus, 
might, perchance, have been averted; and 
what disorders, burnings, pillagings, and 
murders, might not have been spared to an 
early ¢ ‘hristianity 2 

A hundred and seventy years after this 
miracle vouchsafed to the people of E‘phesus, 
and the tradition of which exists in the wri- 
tings of James of Sarug, or Batne, as re- 
corded within half a century of its occur- 
rence, the great leader of a new doctrine 
adopted the story into his koran, as having 
taken place in the land of the origin of Islam- 
ism, amid the rock dwellings of the Edom- 
ites,,in the mysterious city of Idumea, the 
Petra of the Romans, and which is called by 
Abu’lfeda, Ar-Rakim, the name used for the 
cave by Mohammed. 

The Arab prophet has been reproached 
not only with thus adopting a Christian le- 
gend, but also with a want of taste and inge- 
nuity in the choice of fabulous circumstances 
with which he has adorned the ancient tra- 
dition, when incorporating it into the holy 
book of the Moslems. Certainly the respect 
of the sun, who altered his course twice a 
day that he might not shine into the cavern, 
was more worthy of classic mythology than 
of a worship of the unity of the godhead; 
and the care of God himself, who preserv od 
the bodies from putrefaction by turning them 
to right and left, is weak and puerile; but 
the picture of the watchful dog, however op- 
posed to Ovid’s idea of the cave of sleep, 
which no dog ever came near, is upheld as 
poetical by the high authority of Edmund 
Spenser :— 
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“ And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye 

Watching to banish care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleepe.” 

The story of the Seven Sleepers has been 
adopted by all nations who profess the Mo- 
hammedan religion, from Bengal to Africa ; 
and by many Christian nations, the names 
ot the Seven having been introduced into the 
calendars of the Greek and Roman churches. 
‘he author has visited another cave, to 
which the legend is attached, It is situated 
in a beautiful rocky glen, in the valley of 
the Cydnus, a few miles north of ‘Tarsus, 
the former rival of Alexandria and Antioch, 
and the birth-place of the Apostle Paul. An- 
other traveller, Colonel Rawlinson, has also 
found the same tradition attached to the Per- 
sian ruins of Shahabad, formerly one of the 
great capitals of Susiana, and a Nestorian 
metropolis, and which is watered by some 
magnificent acqueducts, excavated at an im- 
mense depth in the solid rock. 

If the universal belief, so easily yielded to 
this legend, has been ascribed to the genuine | 
merit of the fable, so also the causes of its 
extensive propagation may be sought for in 
its inherent beauty. As it has been truly 
remarked, we imperceptibly advance from 
youth to age without observing the gradual 
but incessant changes of human affairs, so, 
in our larger experience of history, notwith- 
standing the claims of some to a monopoly | 
of pHilosophic views, the imagination of | 
every person is accustomed to unite the 
events of distant epochs by some mental | 
graduation. But if the interval between two | 
remarkable eras, such as occurred between | 
the fall of paganism and the establishment | 
of the Christian religion, could be suddenly | 
annihilated, the effects of a new state of | 
things, upon the eye of a spectator, w ho still | 
retained a lively and recent impression of | 
the old, would furnish materials for a fable | 
which would possess permanent claims upon 
sympathies as far spreading as the human 
mind, 





———— 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The estimated annual expense of this in- 
stitution to Lady-day next is 34,975/. ‘The 
number of visitors has of late prodigiously 
increased. ‘The readers are stated to amount 
to seventy-one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four; and the visits of artists in 1842 
were 5627 to the sculpture-gallery, and 8781 
to the print-room. 





From the Atheneum. 


THE LIVING POLITICAL POETS OF 
GERMANY.* 
Tue Cosmopolitan Watchman is a witty, as 
well as a brawny, fellow. He rambles, at 
first, round his native town, and makes ob- 
servations and comparisons, which, had he 
then and there given vent to them, would 
have cut his nocturnal perambulations very 
short. [He sets out with this very comfort- 
able soliloquy :— 
The last faint twinkle now goes out 
Up in the poet’s attic; 
And the roisterers, in merry rout, 
Speed home with steps erratic. 
Soft from the house-roofs showers the snow, 
The vane creeks on the steeple, 
The lanterns wag and glimmer low 
In the storm by the hurrying people. 
The houses all stand black and still, 
The churches and taverns deserted, 
And a body may now wend at his will, 
With his own fancies diverted. 
Not a squinting eye now looks this way, 
Not a slanderous mouth is dissembling, 
And a heart that has slept the livelong day 
May now love and hope with trembling. 
Dear Night! thou foe to each base end, 
While the good still a blessing prove thee, 
They say that thou, art no man’s friend, 
Sweet Night! how I therefore love thee! 
Being thus cynically inclined, the Watch- 
man does not lack food for his gall. He 
passes the prison, and finds only the poor 
rogues there—the madhouse, and thinks he 
|knows of madder mortals—the church, but 
it is not there that he makes his confessions, 
Here, there is a house, full of light, joy, and 


idancing; at the door freezing servants and 


5? 


‘starving steeds. He wonders what the fine 
| folks w ould think of him should he suddenly 
enter with lantern, spear, and horn, and hat 
|and cloak coated with snow flakes; and asks 
| himself whether he be as actual a man as 
any of this gay crew. At the next house he 
perceives there is no need of him: another 
watchman stands by the door: it is Death! 
The father of the family is in his last agony. 
Another step shows him the poet aloft in 
his garret,—the bookworm, the verse-spin- 
ner, the thought-manufacturer, who steals 
about by day, while the knowing ones shake 
their heads, ‘and call him by the opprobrious 
epithets of Bard and Poet! A lost child of 
humanity passes him. He does not look in 
her face, lest he should see some one fallen 


eee 


* For a notice of other poets, see page 120. 
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from ‘* high estate.” He seats himself on a 
cannon before the castle, and bewails the 
fate of that old warrior, which once perhaps 
thundered victoriously at Austerlitz or Mos- 
cow, but now is doomed to act the poet-lau- 
reate and pronounce birth-day odes. Feeling 
himself something like the old cannon, pass- 
ing his time rather lazily, he marches out at 
the city gate, and sets forth on his tour of the 
world. 

There is much bitter sarcasm in his home 
sketches, and sometimes a passing exhibition 
of that want of reverence for sacred things 
with which the whole Class of Young Ger- 
many has been charged; but, once abroad, 
the Watchman casts away his cloak and 
horn, is amazed at his own metamorphosis, 
and rises into the noble critic and vigorous 
and lofty poet. His Welt-gang or World- 
wandering, is divided into seven stations, 
including seven of the principal states of 
Germany. ‘The various moral and political 
characteristics of these states are touched off 
with a masterly hand. Frankfort, the city 

Jews and diplomatists; Jews who have| 
enslaved all the monarchs and states of| 
Christendom, and ministers who have en- 
slaved Germany. He warns the proud city, 
lest the Jews one day build a Christian | 
quarter, and lock up the C hristians, as they 
once locked up the Jews. In Hanover he | 
sees the destroyer of the constitution sur- | 
rounded by sycophants, to whom he ex- 
presses his contempt of a people who can| 
submit to fawn on the hand which filched | 
away their rights, and a blind youth riding, | 
whose horse is led by a rein attached to the| 
rein of an attendant’s steed, and asks, ** Who | 
shall guide the steed of government for him | 
when the old man is gone ?” The jealous | 
and pitiful policy of the smaller princedoms 
is hit off in the following lines: — 


THE LIVING 





In the royal playhouse lately 

Sate our honoured prince sedately, 
When this amusing thing befell, 
As the paper states it well. 


Taking from his usual station 
Through his lorgnette observation, 
Straight his eagle eye did hit 

On a stranger in the pit. 


Such stranger ne’er was seen before, 
A blue-striped shirt the fellow wore ; 
His neckerchief tri-coloured stuff, 
Ground for suspicion quite enough! 


His face was red as sun at rising, 

And bore a scar of breadth surprising ; 
His beard was bushy, round and short, 
Just of the forbidden Hambach sort. 
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Quick to the Prince’s brow there mounted 
Frowns, though he did not want them counted, 
But asked the Chamberlain quite low, 

Who is that fellow? do you know ? 


The Chamberlain, though most observant, 
Knew not, so asked the Prince’s servant; 
The valet, to supply the want, 

Asked counsellor and adjutant. 

No soul could give the slightest notion,— 
The nobles all were in commotion; 
Strange whispers through the boxes ran, 
And all about the stranger man. 

“His highness talks of Propagand— 
Forth with the villain from the land! 
Woe to him if he make delay 
I’ the city but another day! es 


Thus the police began exclaiming, 
With sacred zeal all over flaming. 
But soon his Highness gave t'e hint, 
None but himself should meddle in’t. 


One of his servants he dispatches 
Down to the fellow, while he watches, 
And bids him ask him, blunt and free, 
Who, and what, and whence he be? 


9 


After some minutes’ anxious waiting, 
Staring below, and calculating, 
With knowing, but demurest face, 
Comes back the lackey to his Grace. 
“ Your Highness !” says he in a whisper, 
“ He calls himself John Jacob Risper; 
Travels in mustard for his house!’ 


“Hush! not a word! to man or mouse!” 


Our Watchman escapes from these petty 


princedoms, where one mighty potentate 
maintains an army of fifty men! literally, 
‘and yet has his sentinels marching as so- 
lemnly before his gates as the Czar of all 
the Russias himself. He escapes to the sea, 


| where he breaks forth into glorious pans 


on its might, majesty, and genuine greatness, 


| that we fain would translate:— 


| It storms! it rages! haste, the cliff-top scale! 
Gaze through the night, blasphemer, bow thy will, 
Thine head to earth, with joy and terror pale, 
That is the sea! look, tremble, and be still! 

So enraptured is he with the sea, that he 
declares he will pass over to free England, 
will marry a fisher-girl, and live a pilot in a 
smoking hut on the coast; but his patriotism 
draws him, and he hastens on to Munich, 
where, like all Germans, he condemns what 
the King has done for Art because he has 
not done it for Liberty too; Berlin, where he 
lets loose his fury on the King, who is called 
the tantalizer of modern Germany. This 
strange monarch, who would fain have the 
reputation of a liberal with the reality of a 
despot, who voluntarily promises a constitu- 
tion on his coronation, and then tells his’ 
people that they are not ready for it,—who 
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establishes universal education, but takes 
care to make his schoolmasters at once po- 
licemen and slaves of the police,—who re- 
stores Arndt to his professorship because he 
has done all the mischief that he can, and 
expels Hoffmann von Fallenleben from his 
professorship for the very same crime of 
liberal opinion,—who fills his city with 
great names, but does not allow them to 
utter great truths,—who kneels with Mrs. 
Fry in Newgate, and breakfasts with her, a 

dissenter, and yet continues to compel, by 
his forcible compression of the Lutheran 
church into the Evangelical mould, thousands 
annually to abandon their native land—this 
man, our Watchman reminds of his promises, 
and tells him that kings should-not be witty, 
but speak plain, honest truths. He sees in 
the great city af Accomplishment and Test, 
as he calls Berlin, but hollow splendour and 
hollow hearts; poverty and lies in the streets 
with painted cheeks; sycophants, who bow to 
the cross, but still more deeply to the crosses 
(the Orders;) he sees Tieck, and Riickert, 
Cornelius, and many another great name, 


filling up the number of the motley tribe of 


literati and artists, but protests that genius 
cannot walk long on stilts and crutches; that 
the laurel can easily wither on old heads, 
and that only young and fresh spirits can 


pluck the fruit from ‘the tree of the present | 


time—and turns his back on the city. 
Instead of his masterly sketches of Vienna, 


to Count Auersperg, concluding— 


Happy thou can’st not be—ah! 
thou great? 


let us give a few stanzas as a specimen from 


the— 
DEPARTURE FROM VIENNA, 


Yes! thou art lovely with thy rose-crowned brow, 

The bloom of passion on thy radiant face, 

When past thou fliest in the dance, as now, 

Amid youth's eager glance and fond embrace. 

To sink, forgetful of the world, to rest 

Within thy arms, by thy enchantment bound, 

That might, methinks, a warrior’s steps arrest, 

And tempt, ev’n gods to tread this dangerous 
ground. 


But woman, I do fly thee! —I will not 

Kneel to thee,—of thy convert throng make one ;— 
Potiphar’s wife !—thy purple tempts me not— 

Let go my mantle !—for I will begone ! 

Before my vision floats a holier light; 

A chaster form, my spirit’s purest bride! 

Us life, and truth, and poetry unite— 

By German vows eternally allied. 


Her eye is beautiful, though less than thine ; 
It beams with peace, but thine with wild desire ; 








wherefore wert | 








Thy kiss is flame, but hers, if not divine, 

Is a pure, breathing, and engladdening fire. 

Thou dragg’st thy lovers down from hour to hour, 
Nearer and faster to earth’s misty face ; 

She soars aloft with glorifying power, 

And bears me with her in her dear embrace. 


Her cares and sorrows never dim thy brow, 

But her proud joys thy heart can ne’er distend ; 
Light, flattering one,— the bliss thou dost not know 
Boldly with slaves and tyrants to contend. 

Child of the happy! thou unto the poor 

And to the captive ne’er thy tears hast given ; 
Hast never mingled with earth’s contest sore 

The heart of peace and pity sent from heaven. 


Go! revel and carouse each coming morrow ! 
Strive the swift hours by violence to hold, 

But still remorse thy countenance shall furrow, 
And discontent heap wrinkles, fold on fold. 

Pass but a night—and the rose-garlands perish— 
And down thy wizard realm of charms is hurled: 
But in eternal green the laurels fiourish— 

And she—the other—is the abiding world. 


Thou knowst her not,—no, never canst thou know 
her !— 

Ye two can never wander hand in hand! 

Thou canst not name her name,—hast not the 
power 

Her nature or her life to understand. 

Feelest thou this ?—then cast thy eyelids down, 

For from the east her breath comes wafted o’er. 

Ah!—the day breaks!—thank God, the dream is 
flown— 

Ay Love is much, but Liberty far more! 


Of Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s Unpoliti- 
cal Songs, as he calls them, it would be im- 
possible to give any just idea by specimens, 


| His two little volumes consist of a multitude 
where he addresses a fine and spirited ode 


of short snatches of verse, any one of which, 
taken singly, would disappoint the most 
moderate expectation, Of the actual brevity 
of his poems, some idea may be formed from 
the fact, that in his four hundred pages he 
has upwards of nine hundred pieces. Put 
if his poems are short, his words are some- 
times long enough, of which take a sample 
—Steuerverweigerungsverfassungsmassigbe- 
rechtigt!—meaning a man who is exempt by 
the constitution from the payment of taxes. 
It is by the whole that Hoffmann must be 
judged; and yet, truly, when we have gone 


|through the whole, we Englishmen wonder 


what there can be in them to frighten such 
a military monarch as the King of Prussia, 
and induce him, not only to expel the poet, 
a man of learning, and universally esteemed, 
from his post and livelihood, but also to for- 
bid the admission of any works into his 
kingdom out of the shop of the publishers of 
this and such other things. It is true, there 
is a good deal of wit and epigrammatic 
smartness, but it is so fine, and so good- 
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humoured, that it does not seem, by any 
means, very formidable to us. ‘Then his 
little innocent squibs are thrown out, 
only against government follies, but the fol- 
lies of his countrymen in general, and may 
justify his title, for if not entirely unpolitical 
songs, they are by no means merely politi- 
eal. 
the censorship; 
orders; 
piety of the despotic monarchs—the laws 
against the oppression of animals while the 
oppression of men is practised—the modern 
heathenism, &c. &c. all have the laugh 
directed against them. 
hay DS, 


the passion for titles 


vernment exists and a free press does not:— 


ON THE WALHALLA. 

[In which the King of Bavaria has assembled the 
busts and statues of the 
heroes, patriots, and reformers; Luther, and such 
little men, however, excepted. ] 

Hail to thee, thou lofty hall, 

Of German greatness, German glory! 

Hail to you, ye heroes all, 

Of ancient and of modern story. 
Oh! ye heroes in the hall, 
Were ye but alive as once! 

Nay, that would not do at all— 

The king prefers you, stone and bronze! 


LAMENTATION FOR THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Would our bottles but grow deeper ! 
Did our wine but once get cheaper! 
Then on earth there might unfold 
The golden time, the age of gold. 


But not for us, we are commanded 

To go with temperance even handed. 
The golden age is for the dead; 

We’ve got tlre paper age instead. 

But ah! our bottles still decline! 

And daily dearer grows our wine! 
And flat and void our pockets fall! 
Faith! soon there'll be no times at all! 


In this, one of his larger efforts, he sums | 
up a mass of national follies: — 


GERMAN NATIONAL WEALTH. 
Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We’re off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land? 
All sorts of things from every hand! 
Confederation protocols : 

Heaps of tax and budget rolls; 

A whole ship-load of skins to fill 
With proclamation just at will. 

Or when we to the New World come, 
The German will not feel at home! 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
We’re off unto America! 


50t | 


The Confederation; the Zoll-Verein;. 
and | 
the learned pedantry—the affected | 


We may take, per- | 
the following as fair specimens of| 
verses quite dreadful where a paternal go- | 


great men of Germany, | 
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| What shall we take to our new land? 
All sorts of things from every hand! 
A brave supply of corporals’ canes; 

| Of livery suits a hundred wains. 
Cockades, gay caps to fill a house, and 
Armorial buttons a hundred thousand. 
Or when we to the New World come 
The German will not feel at home! 





Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
We're off unto America! 
| What shall we take to our new land ? 
| All sorts of things from every hand! 
| Chamberlain’s keys, a pile of sacks; 
| Books of full blood-descents in packs ; ; 
| Dog-chains and sword-chains by the ton, 
| Of order ribbons bales twenty-one. 
| Or when to the New World we come 
| The German will not feel at home. 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
| We’re off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land? 

All sorts of things from every hand! 
| Sculleaps, perriwigs, old-world airs ; 
Crutches, privileges, easy-chairs; 
Councillors’ titles, private lists, 

Nine hundred and ninety thousand chests. 
Or when to the New World we come 
The German will not feel at home. 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We’re off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land? 

All sorts of things from every hand! 

Receipts for tax, toll, christening, wedding, 
funeral, 

| Passports and wander-books great and small ; 

| Plenty of rules for censors’ inspections, 

, And just three million police directions. 

| Or when to the New World we come 

The German will not feel at home. 


and 





Of a far different calibre and character are 
the black songs of Benedikt Dalei. Who 
Benedikt Dalei is we know not, but his songs 
have all the feeling and effect of the genuine 
effusions of a Catholic priest who has passed 
through the dispensations which he describes. 
| He traces, or rather retraces, every painful 
position and stage in the life of the solitary 
priest who possesses a feeling heart. The 
trials, the temptations, the pangs which his 
unnatural vow and isolated existence heap 
upon him, amid the social relationships and 
enjoyments of his fellow men. ‘The domes- 
tic circle, the happy group of father, mother, 
and merry children; the electric touch of 
youthful love which unites two hearts for 
ever; the wedding, the christening, the fune- 
ral, all have for him their inexpressible bit- 
|terness. The perplexities, the cares, the 
|remorse, the madness which, spite of the 
| power of the Church, of religion, and of the 
| most ardent faith and devotion, have, through 
| the singular and unparalleled position of the 
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Catholic priest, made him often a walking 
death, are all sketched with a master’s hand, 
or, more properly, perhaps, a sufierer’s heart. 
The poet calls loudly on prince and prelate 
for the abolition of that clerical oath of celi- 
bacy which has been to him and to thousands 
a burning chain, every link of which has its 
own peculiar torture. When we look into 
those horrors which, spite of all the secrecy 
and the suppression which Church and State 
have been able to heap over them, have 
transpired in the poet’s own country, we do 
not wonder at the intense vehemence of his 
appeal. In one most extraordinary ode he 
collects all the terrors and griefs of his sub- 
ject. It is “The Song of Celibacy,” which 
is sung by bands of the souls of priests as 
they pass in a tempest over a wild heath, in 
which each successively pours forth the bur- 
den of his dread experience. ‘The chorus 
and construction of this remarkable ode re- 
mind us strongly of Coleridge’s War Eco- 
logue. We shall, however, prefer giving a 
specimen or two from those gentler subjects 
in which he mingles with his melancholy 
such sweet touches of external nature. 
ENVIABLE POVERTY. 
I glance into the harvest field, 
Where ’neath the shade of richest trees 
The reaper and the reaper’s wife 
Enjoy their noon;day ease. 
And in the shadow of the hedge 
{ hear full many a merry sound, 
Where the stout, brimming water-jug 
From mouth to mouth goes round. 
About the parents, in the grass, 
Sit boys and girls of various size, 
And like the buds about the rose, 
Make glad my gazing eyes. 
See !,God himself from heaven spreads 
Their table with the freshest green, 
And lovely maids, his angel band, 
Bear heaped dishes in. 
A laughing infant’s sugar lip, 
Waked by the mother’s kiss, doth deal 
To the poor parents a dessert, 
Still sweeter than their meal. 


From breast to breast, from arm to arm, 
Goes wandering round the rosy boy, 

A little circling flame of love, 
A living, general joy. 

And strengthened thus for farther toil, 
Their toil is but joy fresh begun, 

That wife—oh what a happy wife— 
And oh how rich is that poor man! 

THE WALK. 

I went a walk on Sunday, 
But so lonely every where, 

O’er every path and upland 

Went loving pair and pair. 
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I strolled through greenest corn-fields, 
All dashed with gold so deep, 
How often did I feel as though 
My very heart would weep. 
The heaven so softly azure, 
The sun so full of life, 
And every where was youth and maiden, 
Was happy man and wife. 
They watched the yellowing harvest, 
Stood where cool water starts; 
They plucked flowers for each other, 
And with them gave their hearts. 
The larks, how they singing hovered, 
And streamed gladness from above ; 
How high in the listening bosoms 
Rose the flame of youthful love! 
In the locks of the blithe youngsters 
The west wind loved to play, 
And lifted with colder finger, 
My hair, already gray. 
Ah! I heard song and laughter, 
And it went to my heart’s core, 
Oh! were I again in boyhood! 
Were I free and young once more! 

The autobiography of a Catholic priest, 
sketched by Benedikt Dalei, is enough to 
make a heart bleed. 

The young priest hears, amid the choir of 
singing voices, one voice which goes to his 
heart. He beholds the singer in her youth- 
ful beauty, and loves—she loves him. PBut— 
the vow! It has separated them for ever! 
He marries her at the altar to his mortal 
enemy. He baptizes her child. He sees 
her in her garden as he stands at his win- 
dow, playing with a child which is not his. 
She comes to confession, and confesses her 
misery, and calls on him for help. What 
help? he himself is in despair. He preaches 
to his people of the blessings of domestic 
life, and bleeds inwardly ; he buries the dead, 
and wishes that the corpse were his. He 
dreads madness or self-murder, yet, living to 
be old, draws this moving picture of— 


THE SICK PRIEST. 


In the days of misfortune, in the blank days of 
sickness, 
Oh! how poor was I then, how forsaken, alone! 
Then first comprehend we the depth of our mis- 
ery,— 
To be priests, yet with hearts where soft feelings 
have grown. 


The servants of money, the servants of fortune, 
How they grin with the marks of their fatness 
upon us; 
But no step is there taken by souls of compassion, 
For comfort, for rescue when sickness lies on us. 


Oh! then are the arms and the bosoms too absent, 
Which are softer than cushions of down round 
us piled ; 


— 
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There is wanting the love which obeys the least 
whisper, 


There is absent the love both of wife and of child! | 


Go, bury the wretch, ay, bury him living, 

If ever a murder be mercy, ’tis then, 

When you bury the priest whom a heart of hu- 
mi unity 

Has made, though most wretched—a man amongst | 

men! 

The last and the most significant of these 
poets whom we can now mention, is Her- 
wegh. ‘This young writer last year made a 
sort of political and triumphant tour in Ger- 
many, which excited a strong sensation 
throughout the whole country, and the fame 
of which was even wafted by the newspa- 
pers to England. His volume marks a new 
epoch in the progress of political feeling in 
Germany. Perhaps he does not equal in 
poetic genius either Count Auersperg or 
Dingelstedt, but he surpasses them both in a 
fiery and unrestrained temperament. He 
does not stop to dally with imagination, to 
tie lovers’ knots of delicate fancies and rain- 
bow hues; to scatter light and stinging epi- 
grams on this or that minor folly ; but he 
bursts forth hot and dauntless at once on the 
great evil of the nation, and the absurdity of 
its tame tolerance. He is a spirit of fiery 
zeal, and declares it frankly. He rejects all 
waiting and temporizing. It is enough for 
him that the nation is suffering and ought to 
be free; that the princes are false to their 
vows, and ought to be made to feel it. To 
the regular common-places of age,— 

Thou art young, thou must not speak, 
Thou art young, we are the old; 
Let the wave’s first fury break ; 
Let the fire grow somewhat cold. 
Thou art young, thy deeds are wild; 
Thou art young, and unaware ; 
Thou art young; first see thou piled 


=? 


On thy head our hoary hair. 


Learn, my son, first self-denial ; 

Let the flame first purge its smoke; 
First of fetters make a trial, 

And find how useful is a yoke. 


He replies full of youth’s wisdom,--that by 
whose fervour chains are molten, and nations 


rescued from the frost of custom,—* Ah, too 
cunning gentlemen! there you paint your 
own portraits, prisoners! But you guardians 
of the past, who then shall build up the fu- 
ture! What is left you but the protection of 
ourarms? Who shall love your daughters ? 
Who defend your honour? Despise not 
youth, even when it speaks the loudest. 
Alas! how often has your caution, your 
virtue, sinned against humanity?” 


THE LIVING POLITICAL POETS OF GERMANY. 


| ‘This burst of zeal, which has been echoed 
‘by a shout of many thousand voices from 
every quarter of Germany, betrays, as we 

| have said, a new epoch; tells that the leaven 
|has leavened a very considerable portion of 
|the popular mass. ‘I'he young, at least, are 
grown weary of promises never fulfilled, and 
waiting that ‘leads to nothing. ‘The doctrines 

of the earlier school are renounced as false 
and delusive. Count Auersperg exclaimed: 


Shall the sword then be our weapon? 
word, the light, the will! 

For the joyful, peaceful conqueror, is the proudest 
conqueror still! 


No, the 


And every succeeding political bard pro- 
longed the cry—‘ The Word is omnipo- 
tent!” But this is the cry no longer, It is 
not the Word but the Sword! The Word, 
say they, has deceived; the Sword must hew 
a way to freedom. ‘This is the war-cry 
with which Herwegh broke forth, and to 
which came a host of jubilant echoes:— 


Oh! all whose hands a hilt can span, 
Pray for a trusty sword! 

Pray for a hero, for a man 
Armed with the wrath of God. 


One contest there is yet in store, 
With glorious victory rife ; 

The earth has yet one conflict more, 
The last, the sacred strife. 


Hither, ye nations! hither flow, 
Around your standard hie! 

For Freedom is our general now, 
And Forward! is our ery. 


The true creed is, according to him, no 
longer Love and Patience, but Hate! Hate 
is the true patriotism, the true saving faith. 


THE HYMN OF HATE, 


Forth! forth! out over hill and dale 
The morning dawn to meet, 
Bid the faithful wife farewell; 
Your faithful weapons greet ; 
Until our hands in ashes fall, 
The sword shall be their mate ; 
We’ve loved too long ; come one and all, 
And let us soundly hate 


Love cannot save us, cannot shake 
The torpor from our veins; 

Hate! let thy day of judgment break ! 
And break our hated chains! 

And wheresoe’er are tyrants found, 
Destruction be their fate; 

Too long has love our spirits bound, 
Now let us soundly hate! 


Wherever yet there beats a heart, 
Hate be its sole desire ; 

Dry wood stands everywhere to start 
Into a glorious fire. 
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Ye with whom Freedom yet remains, 
Sing through our streets elate ; 

Burst ye love’s thraldom-forging chains, 
And learn at length to hate! 

Give quenchless battle and debate 
On earth to Tyranny, 

And holier shall be our hate 
Than any love can be. 

Until our hands in ashes fall 
The sword shall be their mate; 

We've loved too long; come one and all, 
And let us soundly hate ! 


And the accordant prayer is :— 


Rush forth, O God! with tempest-scattering breath 
Through the terrific calm! 

Give us stern Freedom’s tragedy of death 
For Slavery’s lulling psalm. 

In the world’s frozen breast, no more a stranger, 
Let a heart beat aloud. 

Send her, O Lord, a terrible avenger! 
A hero strong and proud! 

Let us once more drink eagerly and deep 
From thy communion cup; 

Build us an altar on some awful steep 
Ourselves to offer up. 

Spread us a battle-field, where tyrant hordes 
May with free nations fight, 

For from their sheaths, their prisons, our keen swords 
Long to leap forth in light. 


And the counsel is ** A Call to Arms:”— 


Tear the crosses from their station ! 
Make them swords for our salvation! 
God in heaven forgives the zeal. 
Leave, oh! leave this idle rhyming, 

On the anvil loudly chiming, 
Strike redemption from the steel! 


sut enough of this blood-breathing clang- 
our, of these war trumpets, of which we have 
introduced only just such fragmental notes 
as were necessary for the faithful illustration 
of our subject. Fain would we see nations 
abandoning the hope of the sword, and learn- 
ing to trust in the moral power of truth and 
of advancing knowledge. Yet when we sce 
how completely a great and intellectual na- 
tion has been caught in the subtle net of 
policy, how princes have learned to despise 
their promises, and how the moral stamina 
of the people has been undermined by de- 
pendence on office, and by the fear of police, 
we do not wonder, we can only deplore. 
The youth of Germany see all this. They 
see how deeply the poison of government 
coercion and suppression of free opinion has 
penetrated into the moral nature of the pub- 
lic; what sequacity, what subserviency, what 
prostration of all that is great, and daring, 
and generous, it has infused into the social 
and intellectual frame ; how infidelity in re- 
Votume V.—38 





ligion has followed in the train of that phi- 
losophy to which the German mind has 
turned as to its only free region of specula- 
tion; and they have no hope but in the 
sword. In any moral power their faith is 
shaken. ‘They doubt its very existence in 
the public mind. ‘They hope nothing from 
the free concession of the princes; they hope 
as little from the vast mass of their depen- 
dents,—that is, of half the nation lulled in a 
Circean slumber of official comfort, but they 
know that breach of faith and defrauded 
hopes have spread a wide substratum of dis- 
content; that the great powers of Prussia 
and Austria are powers made up of the most 
heterogeneous fragments, and they hope that 
a spark of warlike fire breaking out some 
day in some one quarter—they care not 
where—may raise a general flame, and na- 
tional liberty soar up out of the conflagra- 
tion. How far this hope may be realized, 
we leave Time to decide. Meanwhile, on 
the one hand, the governments stand strong 
on the system which we have described ; 
and, on the other, the triumphant career of 
Herwegh, and the sale of five editions of his 
volume in less than two years, prove that 
the spirit of popular liberty is making rapid 
strides. Even the King of Prussia, with his 
affectation of liberality, thought fit to give 
Herwegh an audience while he was in Ber- 
lin, though, with his usual inconsistency, he 
afterwards ordered him to quit the city. 
Other princes, following his example, raised 
the consequence of the young poet, by warn- 
ing him out of their territories, and he re- 
turned to his Swiss stronghold; where, how- 
ever, he sate himself down in additional 
strength and comfort, having won a rich wife 
while in the Prussian capital. ‘The success 
of his poems, the fire of their contagious 
spirit, and, above all, the éclat of his tour, 
have, as might be expected, given birth to 
fresh young poets and fresh issues of songs, 
which, however, have not yet acquired suffi- 
cient importance to be included in this group. 


a 
TARIFF TREATIES. 


The Swiss Vorort has begged the several 
Cantons to send in precise statements of their 
trade with England. It demands a state- 
ment of the value, quality, and nature of 
Swiss imports and exports from and to Eng- 
land, in order to frame a demand for a low- 
ering of tarifls.—Helvetie. 
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NEW ACCOUNTS OF PARIS. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
NEW ACCOUNTS OF PARIS. 


1. Lettres Parisiennes, par Madame Emile 
de Girardin (Vicomte de Launay). Paris- 
ian Letters by Emily de Girardin, under 
the pseudonym of the Vicomte de Launay. 
Paris. 1843. 

2, Parisim Frithjahr. 1843. Von L. Rell- 
stab. Leipzig. 1844. 

3. Paris and its People. By the Author of 
‘*Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons.” London, 1848, 


Or the myriads of books now yearly ap- 
pearing which Time shall swallow up, so 
that they or their memory be no more seen, 
we hope. that this little work of Madame de 
Girardin’s will not be one. Not that it is 
more innocent or intrinsically worthy of life 
than many others of its companions which 
will be handed over to the inevitable Des- 
troyer; but it deserves to have a corner in 
a historical library, where even much more 
natural and meritorious publications might 
be excluded ; just as a two-headed child will 
get a place in a museum-bottle, when an or- 
dinary creature, with the usual complement 
of skull, will only go the way the sexton 
shows it. The “Lettres Parisiennes” give 
a strange picture of a society, of an age, and 
of an individual. One or the other Madame 
Girardin exposes with admirable unconscious 
satire; and this is satire of the best and 
wholesomest sort. One is apt to suspect the 
moralist whose indignation makes his verse 
or points his wit; one cannot tell how much 
of personal pique mars the truth of his de- 
scriptions, or how many vices or passions 
are painted after the happy ever-present mo- 
del himself; and while we read Swift’s sa- 
tires of a sordid, brutal, and wicked age, or 
Churchill’s truculent descriptions of the dar- 
ing profligates of his time, we know the first 
to be black-hearted, wicked, and envious, as 
any monster he represents, and have good 
reason to suspect the latter to be the disso- 
lute ruffian, whom he describes as a charac- 
teristic of his times. 

3ut the world could never be what the 
dean painted as he looked at it with his fu- 
rious, mad, glaring eyes; nor was it the 
wild drunken place which Churchill, reeling 
from a tavern, fancied he saw reeling round 
about him. We might as well take the word 
of a sot, who sees four candles on the table 
where the sober man can only perceive two; 
or of a madman who peoples a room with 





devils that are quite invisible to the doctor. 
Our Parisian chronicler, whose letters ap- 
pear under the pseudonym of the Vicomte 
de Launay, is not more irrational than his 
neighbours. ‘The vicomte does not pretend 
to satirize his times more than a gentleman 
would who shares in the events which he 
depicts, and has a perfectly good opinion of 
himself and them; if he writes about trifles 
it is because his society occupies itself with 
such, and his society is, as we know, the 
most refined and civilized of all societies in 
this world; for is not Paris the European 
capital, and does he not speak of the best 
company there?—Indeed, and for the benefit 
of the vulgar and unrefined, the vicomte’s 
work ought to be translated, and would 
surely be read with profit. Here might the 
discontented artisan see how his betters are 
occupied; here might the country gentle- 
man’s daughter who, weary of her humdrum 
village-retirement, pines for the delights of 
Paris, find those pleasures chronicled of 
which she longs to take a share; and if we 
may suppose she possesses (as she does al- 
ways in novels and often in real life) a sage 
father or guardian, or a reflective conscience 
of her own, either monitor will tell her a fine 
moral out of the Vicomte de Launay’s let- 
ters, and leave her to ask is this the fashion- 
able life that I have been sighing after—this 
heartless, false, and above all, intolerably 
wearisome existence, which the most witty 
and brilliant people in the world consent to 
lead? As for the man of the humbler class, 
if after musing over this account of the great 
and famous people he does not learn to be 
contented with his own condition, all in- 
struction is lost upon him, and his mind is 
diseased by a confirmed enviousness which 
no reason or reality will cure, 

Nor is the Vicomte de Launay’s sermon, 
like many others, which have undeniable 
morals to them, at all dull in the reading; 
every page, on the contrary, is lively and 
amusing—it sparkles with such wit as only 
a Frenchman can invent—it abounds with 
pleasing anecdote, bright pictures of human 
life, and happy turns of thought. It is en- 
tirely selfish and heartless, but the accom- 
plished author does not perceive this: its 
malice is gentlemanlike and not too ill-na- 
tured: and its statements, if exaggerated, are 
not more so than good company warrants. 
In a society where a new carriage, or new 
bonnet, is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, how can one live but by exaggerating? 
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Lies, as it were, form a part of the truth of 
the system. But there is a compensation 
for this, as for most other things in life—and 
while one set of duties or delights are exag- 
gerated beyond measure, another sort are 
depreciated correspondingly. In that happy 
and genteel state of society where a new 
carriage, or opera, or bonnet, become objects 
of the highest importance, morals become a 
trifling matter; politics futile amusement ; 
and religion an exploded ceremony. All 
this is set down in the vicomte’s letters, and 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
And hence the great use of having real 
people of fashion to write their own lives, in 
place of the humble male and female authors, 
who, under the denomination of the Silver 
Fork School, have been employed by silly 
booksellers in our own day. They cannot 
give us any representation of the real au- 
thentic genteel fashionable life, they will re- 
lapse into morality in spite of themselves, do 
what they will they are often vulgar, some- 
times hearty and natural; they have not the 
unconscious wickedness, the delightful want 
of principle, which the great fashionable man 
possesses, none of the grace and ease of vice. 
What pretender can, for instance, equal the 
dissoluteness of George Selwyn’s Letters. 
lately published?—-W hat mere literary head 
could have invented Monsieur Suisse and his 
noble master? We question whether Mr. 
Beckford’s witty and brilliant works could 
have been written by any but a man in the 
very best company; and so it is with the 
Vicomte de Launay,—his is the work of a 
true person of fashion, the real thing, (the 
real sham, some misanthropist may call it, 
but these are of a snarling and discontented 
turn,) and no mere pretender could have 
equalled them. As in the cases of George 
Selwyn and Monsieur Suisse, mentioned be- 
fore, the De Launay Letters do not tell all, 
but you may judge by a part of the whole, 
of Hercules by his foot,—by his mere bow, 
it is said, any one (in high life) might judge 
his late Majesty George IV., to be the most 
accomplished man in Europe. And so with 
De Launay, though he speak but about the 
last new turban which the Countess wore at 
the opera, or of her Jiaison with the Cheva- 
lier , you may see by the gravity with 
which he speaks of that turban, and the 
graceful lightness with which he recounts 
the little breakage of the seventh command. 
ment in question, what is the relative import- 
ance of each event in his mind, and how (we 








may therefore pretty fairly infer) the beau 
monde is in the habit of judging them. Some 
French critics who have spoken of Vicomte 
de Launay’s work, do, it is true, deny his 
claim to rank as a man of fashion, but there 
are delicate shades in fashion and politeness, 
which a foreigner cannot understand, and 
many a person will pass among us for well- 
bred, who is not what Mrs, Trollope calls 
la créme de la créme. ‘The vicomte does 
not, as it would seem, frequent those great 
and solemn houses of the Faubourg St. Ger. 
main, where the ancient nobility dwell, (and 
which are shut to all the roture*)—but he 
is welcomed at the court of Louis Philippe, 
and the balls of the ambassadors (so much 
coveted by our nation in France)—he dances 
in all the salons of the Faubourg, and he 
has a box at all the operas; if Monsieur de 
Castellane gives a private play, the Vicomte 
is sure to be in the front seats; if the gen- 
tlemen-sportsmen of the Jockey-club on the 
Boulevard have a racing or gambling match 
in hand, he is never far off: he is related to 
the chamber of deputies, and an influential 
party there, he has published poems, and 
plays, and commands a newspaper; and 
hence hjs opportunities of knowing poets, 
authors, and artists; are such as must make 
him a chroniéler of no ordinary authenticity. 

It is of matters relating to all these people 
that the gay and voluble vicomte discourses; 
and if we may judge of the success of his 
letters by the number of imitations which 
have followed them, their popularity must 
have been very great indeed. Half-a-dozen 
journals at least have their weekly chronicle 


now upon the De Launay model, and the- 


reader of the French and English newspa- 
pers may not seldom remark in the “own 
correspondence” with which some of the lat- 
ter prints are favoured, extracts and transla- 
tions from the above exclusive sources, com- 
piled by the ambassadors of the English 
press in Paris, for the benefit of their public 
here. 

It would be impossible perhaps for a jour- 
nal here to produce any series of London 
letters similar in kind to those of which we 
are speaking. The journalist has not the 
position in London which is enjoyed by his 
Parisian brother. Here the journal is every 





* Except as in the case of a rich American, who, 
though once a purser of a ship, has been adopted by 
the noble s of the Faubourg St. Germain, and is said 
to have cut “the family at the Tuileries,” and all 
his old acquaintances of the Chaussée d’Antin, 
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thing, and the somes a personage studiously | great, (and the faults of a great master, as 


obscure;—if a gentleman, he is somehow 
most careful he disguise his connexion with 
literature, and will avow any other profes- 
sion but, his own: if not of the upper class, 
the gentry are strangely shy and suspicious 
of him, have vague ideas of the danger of 
‘‘ being shown up” by him, and will flock to 
clubs to manifest their mistrust by a black 
ball. Society has very different attentions 
for the Parisian journalists, and we find 
them admitted into the saloons of ambassa- 
dors, the cabinets of ministers, and the bou- 
doirs of ladies of fashion. When shall we 
ever hear of Mr. This, theatrical critic for 
the ** Morning Post,” at Lady Londonderry’s 
ball, or Mr. That, editor of the “ Times,” 
cleseted with Sir Robert Peel, and “ assist- 
ing” the prime minister to prepare a great 
parliamentary paper or a Queen’s speech? 
And, indeed, with all possible respect for the 
literary profession, we are inclined to think 
the English mode the most wholesome in 
this case, and that it is better that the duch- 
esses, the ministers, and the literary men, 
should concert with their kind, nor be too 
intimate with each other. 


For the truth is, the parties have exceed- 


ingly few interests in common. The only 
place in England we know of where the 
great and the small frankly consort, is the 
betting ring at Epsom and Newmarket, 
where his grace will take the horse-dealer’s 
odds and vice versd,—that is the place of 
almost national interest and equality, but 
what other is there? At Exeter Hall, (an- 
other and opposite national institution ;) my 
lord takes the chair and is allowed the lead. 
Go to Guildhall on a feast day, my lords 
have a high table for themselves, with gold 
and plate, where the commoners have crock- 
ery, and no doubt with a prodigious deal 
more green fat in the turtle soup than falls 
to the share of the poor sufferers at the ple- 
beian table. ‘The theatre was a place where 
our rich and poor met in common, but the 
great have deserted that amusement, and are 
thinking of sitting down to dinner, or are 
preparing for the Opera when three acts of 
the comedy are over. The honest citizen 

who takes his simple walk on a Sunday in 
the park comes near his betters, it is true, 
but they are passing him in their carriages 
or on horseback,—nay, it must have struck 
any plain person who may chance to have 
travelled abroad in steamboat or railroad, 
how the great Englishman, or the would-be 


| cause they were not better. 





Sir Joshua Reynolds says, are always to be 
seen in the exagyerations of his imitators,) 
will sit alone perched in his solitary carriage 
on the fore-deck, rather than come among 
the vulgar crowd who are enjoying them- 
selves in the more commodious part of the 
vessel. If we have a fault to find with the 
fashionable aristocracy of this free country, 
it is not that they shut themselves up and 
do as they like, but that they ruin honest 
folks who will insist upon imitating them: 
and this is not their fault—it is ours. A 
philosopher has but to walk into the Bedford 
and Russell-square district, and wonder over 
this sad characteristic of his countrymen ; it 
is written up in the large bills in the win- 
dows which show that the best houses in 
London are to let. ‘There is a noble man- 
sion in Russell-square, for instance, of which 
the proprietors propose to make a club—but 
the inhabitants of Bloomsbury who want a 
club must have it at the west end of the 
town, as far as possible from their own un- 
fashionable quarter; those who do inhabit it 
want to move away from it; and you hear 
attorneys’ wives and honest stock-brokers’ 
ladies talk of quitting the vulgar district, 
and moving towards “the court end,” as if 
they were to get any good by living near 
her Majesty the Queen, at Pimlico! Indeed, 
a man who after living much abroad, re- 
turns to his own country, will find there is 
no meanness in Europe like that of the free- 
born Briton. A woman in middle life is 
afraid of her lady’s-maid if the latter has 
lived in a lord’s family previously. In the 
days of the existence of the C club, 
young men used to hesitate and make apo- 
ine before they avowed they belonged to 

; and the reason was—not that the mem- 
we were not as good as themselves, but be- 
The club was 
ruined because there were not lords enough 
init. ‘The young barristers, the young art- 
ists, the young merchants from the city, 
would not, to be sure, speak to their lord- 
ships if they were present, but they pined in 
their absence—they sought for places where 
their august patrons might occasionally be 
seen and worshipped in silence; and the 
corner of Waterloo Place is now dark, and 
the friendly steam of dinners no longer 
greets the passers by there at six o’clock,. 
How those deserters would have rallied round 
a couple of dukes were they ever so foolish, 
and a few marquises no wiser than the 
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author of a certain Voyage to Constantino- 
ple. 

Thus, as it seems to us, the great people 
in England have killed ‘our society. It is 
not their fault: but it is our meanness, We 
might be very social and happy without them 
if we would: but follow them we must, and 
as in the good old vicar’s time, the appear- 
ance of Lady Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
amongst us, (whom we will ask,) instantly 


puts a stop to the joviality and free flow of 


spirits Which reigned before her ladyship’s ar- 
rival; and we give up nature and blindman’s 
buff for stiff conversations about ‘ Shaks- 
peare and the musical glasses.” This di- 
gression concerning English society has to 
be sure no actual reference to the subject in 
hand, save that moral one which the Re- 
viewer sometimes thinks fit to point out to 
his reader, who travelling with him in the 


spirit to foreign countries, may thus their | 


manners noting, and their realms surveying, 
be induced to think about his own. 

With this let us cease further moralizing, 
and as we have shown in the above sen- 
tences that the English reader delights in 
none but the highest society, and as we have 
humbly alluded in a former paragraph to 
young countrywomen, who, possibly weary 
of the sameness of their hall or village, 
yearn after the delight of Paris and the 
splendours of the entertainments there; per- 
haps some such will have no objection to ac- 
company Madame or Monsieur Girardin de 
Launay through the amusement of a Paris 
season, in that harmless fashion in which 
Shacabac partook of the first feast offered by 
the Barmecide, and which entails no evil 
consequences upon the feaster. It is the 
winter of 1837. Charles X. is just dead at 
Goritz, and we, (the vicomte and his reader,) 
are for a while too genteel to dance in public 
in consequence of the poor old monarch’s de- 
mise. We pass some pathetic remarks on 
the fate of exiled kings; we wonder how it 
happens that the Tuileries do not go into 
mourning. We do so ourselves, just to be 
in the fashion and to show our loyalty, but 
only for a few days—but people should fan- 
cy we could not afford to purchase spring 
fashions, and so having decently buried the 
sovereign we give a loose to our pleasures, 
and go of course to Madame d’Appeny’s 
ball. 

“You have no idea how diamonds and 
your own hair are come into fashion again 
—we remark this at the ball of the ambas- 
38* 








sador of Austria, where really and truly the 
whole room glistened with diamonds. Dia- 
monds and hair! every one puts on every 
body’s own diamonds, and every body else's 
—every body wears their own hair, and 
somebody else’s besides. Look at the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland. Have you seen her grace 
and her diamonds—all the world is crowd- 
ing to look at them; and as he goes to look 
at her magnificent diadem, worth two mil- 
lions it is said, many a young man has bien 
des distractions in gazing at her grace’s 
beautiful eyes and charming face. 

“This is in the Faubourg St. Honoré— 
as for the people in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, the poor creatures, on account of the 
poor dear king’s death dare not dance—they 
only waltz—its more triste to waltz, more 
becoming—it seems by chance as it were. 
Some one sits down to the piano and plays 
a little waltz—just a little pretty one—and 
some one else begins to turn round in time. 
It is not a dance—no invitations were given, 
only a few young people have amused them- 
selves by keeping time to M. de X. or Léon 
de B, ‘They were in white, but their parents 
were in black all the time—for the good old 
king, the first gentleman in Europe, (the 
French too had a first gentleman in Europe,) 
lies dead yonder at Goritz. 

‘¢ As Lent comes on, we are of course too 
well-bred not to goto church. And to speak 
about the preachers, fi donc! but we posi- 
tively must hear M. de Ravignan, for all the 
world goes to Notre Dame, “and M. Dupan- 
loup at Saint Roch, and the Abbé Combalot 
at Saint Eustache. We only mention their 
names as a fact, and to point out that there 
isa return towards religion, at which we 
are very happy; but as for commenting 
upon, or criticising the works of these ‘ aus- 
tere inspired ones,’ we must not venture to 
do it; they speak for our salvation and not 
for their own glory, and we are sure, must 
be quite above all worldly praise. And so 
no more about religion in Lent. And oh, it 
is quite frightful to think how the people do 
dance in Lent as it is! 


ENGLISHWOMEN AT A FRENCH BALL, 


‘“‘' The masked ball given in benefit of the 
English has been so successful, that imita- 
tions may be looked for; the ball of the civil 
list is to be in the same fashion it is said. 
We dearly love masked-balls— handsome 
women appear there under quite novel as- 
pects, and as for ugly women whom a bril- 
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liant imagination carries thither, why they 
become delightful too, in their way, the Eng- 
lishwomen above all, there is such an en- 
gaging frankness. It must be confessed that 
if we look at the handsome English and ad- 
mire them with something like envy and bit- 
terness of heart, there are natives of a cer- 
tain other sort whom the ‘ perfide Albion’ 
sends over to us, and who charm us beyond 
expression; let us say it to the island’s 
double renown, that if the modern Venus, 
that is beauty, has come to us from the waves 
of the channel, the very contrary goddess, 
(whom we need not name,) has risen in full 
dress out of the frightened waves of the 
Thames. In a word, we admit that our 
neighbours provide our fétes with the most 
beautiful women, and with those who are 
most of the other sort. ‘They do nothing by 
halves, the Englishwomen, they bring beau- 
ty to perfection or they carry ugliness to 
distraction; in this state they cease to be 


women altogether, and become beings of 


which the classification is impossible. “One 
looks like an old bird, another like an old 
horse, a third, like a young donkey —some 
have a bison look, some a dromedary ap- 
pearance, and all a poodle cast. Now all 
this seated quietly in a drawing-room, and 
reputably dressed looks simply ugly, and 
there’s an end of it; but set it off in a mask- 
ed ball——all these poor things dressed and 
bedizened, all these strange faces, and graces, 
and grimaces, twisting and hurling, and og- 
ling and leering their best, you can’t con- 


ceive what a wonderful effect they have! If 


you could but have seen them the other day 
in the Salle Ventadour with seven or eight 
feathers in their heads; red feathers, blue 
feathers, black feathers, peacocks’ feathers, 
cocks’ feathers, all the feathers of all the 
birds in the air—if you could have seen their 
satisfied looks as they glanced at the look- 
ing-glasses, and the grace with which their 
fair fingers repaired some enchanting disor- 
der of the dress, and the perseverance with 
which they placed in its right position over 
the forehead that charming ringlet which 
would come upon the nose, ‘and the yellow 
slipper, or the brown one, withdrawn or pro- 
truded with alike winning grace, and all the 
shells, and beads, and bracelets, and all the 
ornaments from all the jewel boxes of the 
family conglomerated on one strange person, 
and looking as if astonished to find them- 
selves so assembled ; you would say as we 
do, it is a charming thing a bal costumé, 





and if any body offers to show you sucha 
sight for a louis, give it, my dear friend, you 
never laid out money so well.” 

Indeed any person who has been in a Pa- 
ris ball-room will allow that the description 
is a very true and very amusing one; and 
as we are still addressing the ladies, we 
would beg them to take warning, by the 
above remarks, on their visits to Paris; to 
remember what pitiless observers are round 
about them in the meager persons of their 
French acquaintance; to reflect that their 
costume, in its every remotest part, is sub- 
ject to eyes so critical, that not an error can 
escape; and hence, seeing the almost im- 
possibility, from insular ignorance, to be 
entirely in the mode, to cultivate a noble, a 
becoming simplicity, and be, as it were, 
above it. The handsomest women in Eu- 
rope can best afford to go unadorned—it is 
different for a Parisian beauty, lean, yellow, 
and angular; her charms require all the 
aids of address, while her rival’s are only 
heightened by simplicity. And but that 
comparisons are odious in all instances, and 
in this not certainly flattering, we would 
venture to point out an unromantic analogy 
between Beauty and Cookery in the two 
countries. Why do the French have re- 
course to sauces, stews, and other culinary 
disguisements ?—because their meat is not 
good. Why do the English content them- 
selves with roast and boiled !—because they 
need no preparations. And so Beauty like 
Beef.... But let us adopt a more becom- 
ing and genteel tone. Scotland is the coun- 
try where agriculture is best understood— 
France is most famous for the culture of the 
toilet-—and for the same reason; the nig- 
gardliness of nature to both countries, with 
which let us console ourselves for any little 
national wants among ourselves. 

We are sure the fair reader will have no 
objection to accompany Madame de Girar- 
din to a ball at so genteel a place as the 
English Embassy, where Lady Granville is 
celebrating the birthday of our sovereign. 

**On Friday was the beautiful féte to cele- 
brate the birthday of the Queen of England; 
and as it is a woman who is king in Eng- 
land, the men did not wear uniform at Lord 
Granville’s ball, but the women. Nothing 
could look more agreeable than all these 
white robes, strewed over with roses, which 
made the most respectable matrons of the 
company look young, It was the féte of 
the rose: and never did the royal flower 
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shine with more splendour, At the corner| uttered at the princess’s door, ‘ A ball dress 
of each door was a mountain of rose-trees| is just brought for Madame la Princesse.’ 


in flower, ranged upon invisible steps: in- 
deed a beautiful sight; and here and there 
you might perceive some of the fair young 
dancers picking roses in order to replace the 
graceful bouquets of their robes, which the 
whirl of the waltz had carried away. Nor 
was the little theft likely of detection, there 
were enough roses there to crown all the 
hundred-and-sixty English families with their 
eighteen daughters—lIsabella, Arabella, Ro- 
sina, Susanna, Eliza, Mary, Lucy, Betsey, 
Nancy, &c. &c. 

‘“‘ Besides the flowers of the magnificent 
gardens and hothouses of the embassy, ten 
or twelve hundred rose-trees had been sent 
for, of which only eight hundfed, it is said, 
could find a place in the reception-rooms, 
Judge from this of the mythological splen- 
dour of the scene. ‘The garden was covered 
with a tent, and arranged as a conversation- 
room. Butwhataroom! ‘The larger beds, 
filled with flowers, were enormous jardin- 
iéres that all the world came to see—the 
gravel-walks were covered ovei with fresh 
cloths, full of respect for the white satin 
slippers of the dancers; great sofas of da- 
mask and velvet replaced the garden seats, 
On a round table there were books, and it 
was a pleasure to come and muse and breathe 
the air in this vast boudoir, from which one 
could hear the noise of the music, like fairy 
songs in the distance, and see passing away 
like happy shades, in the three long galleries 
of flowers round about, the lovely and 
sprightly young girls who were hastening to 
the dance, and the lovely, but more sedate 
young married women, who were hieing to 
the supper. 

“There never is a féte without a lion, 
and the lion on this occasion was a charming 
Anglo-Italian princess, whose appearance 
made the most lively impression. Lady 
Marvy Talbot, married two months since to 
the Prince Doria, had arrived from Genoa 
only a few hours before the ball, and only 
thought of going to rest after so long a jour- 
ney, and with regret of the splendid festival 
she must miss seeing. How could a person, 
arrived only at four, think of being present 
ata féte at ten o'clock? Had it been four 
o’clock in the morning, there might have 
been a chance yet to prepare a dress, and 
to recruit oneself from the fatigues of travel. 
But now the case seemed hopeless, when of 
a sudden the following wonderful words were 





And as one sees the courser stretched idly 
in the meadow start up and bound across 
the plain at the first signal of the warlike 
trumpet, so did the fair young traveller, 
stretched idly upon her couch, rouse herself 
on a sudden, and bound to the dressing-table 
at the first signal of coquetry. Whence 
came this robe so beautiful? what beneficent 
fairy had commanded it? That question is 


easily answered—only a real friend could 


have thought of such an attention, And 
shall I tell you, young beauties, how to know 
a true friend? She who admires you, de- 
ceives you; she who makes others admire 
you, really loves you.” 

In this passage the viscount-disguise is 
surely thrown off altogether, and the woman 
appears, as natural and as coquettish as 
Heaven made her. If we have occasicnally 
cause to complain of the viscount’s want of 
sincerity, here, at least, we have no right to 
suspect Madame de Girardin. ‘The incident 
of the dress overcomes her nature; and in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, she let the 
great secret regarding her sex escape her. 
Put for the moralities that have already been 
uttered, how long and how profitable a ser- 
mon might be composed with that last sen- 
tence for a sermon! ‘She who admires 
you, deceives you; she who causes you to 
be admired, loves you.” What a picture it 
is of the woman of the world, and her mo- 
tives, and her simplicity, and her sincerity, 
and her generosity. ‘That was a fatal con- 
fession, Madame de Girardin. It may be 
true, but it was a fault to say it; and one 
can’t but think of the woman who uttered it 
with an involuntary terror, Thus we have 
seen a man boast that he would play any 
tricks upon the cards, and cut any given one 
any number of times running, which he did, 
and the world admired—but nobody after- 
wards was anxious to play at écarté with 
that man; no, not for a penny a game. 

And now having introduced the English 
reader to two such fashionable assemblies as 
the foregoing, we must carry them into com- 
pany still more genteelly august, and see the 
queen and the Princess Helen. It is in this 
easy, lively way that the gay Parisian des- 
cribes the arrival of the amiable widow of 
the Duke of Orleans. 


A FETE-DAY AT PARIS, 


“ The garden of the Tuileries was splen- 
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didly beautiful yesterday—it was beautified 
by the king’s orders and by the people’s— 
by the sky’s and by the spring’s. What a 
noble and cheerful sight it was! Go hang 
yourselves, ye inhabitants of the provinces, 
you who could not see this magnificent pic- 
ture, for the canvas is torn, and the piece 
will never be exhibited again. Fancy now 
sights such as were never before seen at Pa- 
ris at the same time: fancy a sky bright 
blue—fancy the trees real green—the peo- 
ple neat and well-dressed—and the crowd 
joyous and in its best attire, revelling in the 
perfumes of the flowering lilies. Confess 
now you never saw any thing like that—at 
Paris when the sky is blue the trees are al- 
ways gray, for the dust eats them up—at 
Paris when the trees are green then you 
may be sure it has just rained, and all the 
people are muddy and dirty .. . Oh, how 
brilliant nature was that day, youthful and 
yet strong—young and yet powerful, fresh 
and ripe, budding and full: it was like the 
passion of a pure girl who should have 
waited till five-and-twenty before she began 
to love—it had all the purity of a first love 
—but a first love experienced when the 
heart had attained its utmost power and per- 
fection. 

‘‘ How noble those lofty chesnuts are— 
how finely do their royal flowers contrast 
with the sombre verdure of their leaves ! 

‘‘Look from here and see what a fine 
sight itis. ‘The great alley of the garden is 
before us—on the right, three ranks of na- 
tional guards; on the left, three troops of 
the line. Behind them the crowd—elegant 
and brilliant with a thousand colours. Be- 
fore us is a basin with its fountain, which 
mounts upwards in a sunbeam: behind the 
jet d’eau, look, you see the obelisk, and be- 
hind that the arch of triumph. By way of 
frame to the picture are two terraces covered 
with people, and great trees everywhere. 
Look down for a moment at yonder flower- 
beds and tufts of lilac—every one of them 
blossomed on the same day. What per- 
fume! what sunshine! Hush! here’s a cou- 
rier, the procession must be drawing near— 
now comes a postilion all covered with dust, 
and gallops away: and now comes a poodle 
dog and gallops away too quite frightened— 
immense laughter and applause from the 
crowd, After the poodle comes a grey- 
hound, still more alarmed—still more laugh- 
ter and applause from the crowd—and the 
first part of the procession serves to keep the 





public in good humour, A stout workwo- 
man in a cap elbows a genteel old beauty, 
and says, ‘ Let me see the Princess, ma’am ; 
you, you can go and see her at court.’ The 
genteel old beauty looks at her with a sneer, 
and says to her daughter, ‘The court, in- 
deed! The good woman does not seem to 
know that there is much more likelihood for 
her to go to that court than for us.’ ‘ No 
doubt,’ says the young lady. ‘Only let her 
marry a grocer, and they'll make her a 
great lady.’ By which dialogue we learn 
that the legitimists also have condescended 
to come and see the procession. At last it 
comes, See! here are the curiassiers, they 
divide, and you see the reflection of their 
breast-plates flashing in the fountain, Now 
comes the cavalry of the national guards, 
What a fine corps, and what a fine horse 
Mr. G. has! The King! M. Montalivet-— 
the ministers—they go too fast, I can’t see 
any thing. ‘The Queen! how noble she looks; 
how charmingly dressed—what a ravishing 
blue hat! ‘The Princess Helen looks round 
this way, how young her face seems! ah, 
now you can only see her hat, it is a sweet 
pretty one, in white patlle de riz, with a 
drooping marabout. Her robe is very ele- 
gant, white muslin, doublé with rose. ‘The 
Duke of Orleans is on horseback by the 
Queen’s side; but, mercy on us, who are 
those people in the carriages of the suite? 
Did you ever see such old bonnets and 
gowns—for a triumphal entry into Paris, 
surely they might have made a little toilet! 
The cortege has a shabby air. ‘The car- 
riages are extremely ugly, and too full—in- 
deed, it was more worth waiting for it than 
seeing it.” 

If an English Baker-street lady had been 
called upon to describe a similar scene in 
her own country, we fancy her letter would 
have been conceived in a very different spirit 
from that of the saucy Parisian. The latter 
does not possess the Baker-street respect for 
the powers that be, and looks at kings and 
queens without feeling the least oppression 
or awe. A queen ina “ ravissante capote 
bleue”—a princess of whom the description 
is that she is a ‘jolie Parisienne.’”’——Is not 
this a sad disrespectful manner of depicting 
an august reigning family? Nor if we guess 
right, would Baker-street have condescended 
to listen to the vulgar conversation of the 
poor woman in the crowd who was so anxi- 
ous to see the procession. The sneer of the 
great lady from the Faubourg St. Germain 
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is very characteristic, and the deductions by 
the lookers-on not a little malicious and keen. 
That tasty description of the spring, too, at 
the commencement of the passage, where its 
warmth is likened to the love of an ‘ hon- 
néte jeune fille de 25 ans,” could only have 
been written by a. French woman deeply 
versed in matters of the heart. Elsewhere 
she utters still more queer and dangerous 
opinions cf the female sex, as this. 

“Just look at the ‘ femmes passionnées’ 
of our day, about whom the world talk. 
They all began by a marriage of ambition: 
they have all desired to be rich, countesses, 
marchionesses, duchesses, before they de- 
sired to be loved. It is not until they recog- 
nised the vanities of vanity, that the »y have 
resolved upon love. ‘There are some among 
them who have simply gone back to the 
past, and at eight-and-twenty or thirty pas- 
sionately devote themselves to the obscure 
youth whose love they refused at seventeen. 
M. de Balzac is right, then, in painting love 
as he finds it in the world, superannuated 
that is; and M. Janin is right too in saying 
that this sort of love is very dull. But if it 
is dull for novel-readers, how much more 


dismal is it for young men, who dream of 


love, and who are obliged to cry out in the 
midst of their transports about the beloved 
object, ‘I love her, and ‘Oh heavens, how 
handsome she must have been!’ ” 

The ‘ femme passionnée’ we see then to 

be a recognised fact in French fashionable 
life, and here, perhaps, our young English- 
woman, who has read the genteel descrip- 
tions eagerly will begin to be rather scandal- 
ized at the society into which she is intro- 
duced, and acknowledge that the English 
modes are the best. Well, well; passion is 
a delicate subject-—there is a great deal more 
about it in this book, (or of what is called 
passion in Paris,) than, perhaps, English 
mothers of families would like to hear of: 
let us rather be faithful to fashion, and as 
we have read of ambassadors and kings, 
now have an account of pretenders. 

“This makes me think of a young prince, 
prisoner at Strasburg, whose audacious at- 
tempts we were far from foreseeing. Louis 
Bonaparte i is full of honour and good sense ; 
it could only be the ennui of exile which in- 
spired him with the foolish idea to war and 
be emperor in France. Poor young man! 
it was more pleasure to him to be a captain 
in his own country than free in a foreign 
land. When one has blood and a name like 





his, inaction is hard to bear. Had they but 
given him right of citizenship in France, he 
had perhaps been contented. We have oflien 
heard him say that all his ambition was to 
be a French soldier, and gain his grade in 
our army—that a regiment would suit him 
better than a throne, Eh! mon Dieu! it 
was not a kingdom he came to look for here, 
it was only a country. 

“‘ We have ofien known him to laugh at 
the royal education which had been given 
him, One day he gaily told us, that in his 
childhood his great pleasure was to water 
flowers, and that his governess, Madame de 
B., fearing lest he should catch cold, had 
the watering-pots filled with warm water. 
‘My poor flowers,’ said the prince, ‘ they 
never knew the freshness of the waters! I 
was but an infant then, and still the precau- 
tion appeared ridiculous to me,’ He never 
could speak of France without a tender feel- 
ing, and in this he resembles the Duke of 
3ordeaux. We were at Rome when we 
heard of the news of Talma’s death; every 
one began at once to deplore his loss, and to 
tell all they knew about the great actor, and 
speak of all the characters in which they 
had seen him. Whilst he was listening to 
us, who was then scarcely sixteen, he stamp- 
ed his foot with impatience, and said, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘To think that | am a 
Frenchman and have never seen ‘Talma!’ 

‘They say that on the day of his appear- 
ance at Strasburg, Prince Louis, intoxicated 
by his first moment of success, despatched a 
courier to his mother to say he was master 
of Strasburg and about to march on Paris. 
Three days after he received in prison the 
answer of the Duchess of Si. Leu, who, be- 
lieving him to be entirely victorious, entreat- 
ed him to preserve the royal family from 
the fury of his partisans, and to treat the 
king with the utmost possible respect. This 
shows us how far illusions can be carried 
among those who live far away from us, 
and that exiled princes are deceived as much 
as others.” 

To think he is a Frenchman and has not 
seen ‘l'alma! What a touch of pathos that is, 
of true French pathos. He has lost a king- 
dom, an empire, but, above all, he has not 
seen Talma. Fancy the pretender, our pre- 
tender, dying at Rome, and saying on his 
deathbed that he dies unhappy at not having 
seen Garrick in * Abel Drugger!” There 
would have been a universal grin through 
history at such aspeech from such a man— 
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but ours is not a country of equality; acting | first place, and pasting them afterwards 


is an amusement with us, and does not come 
within the domains of glory—but one can 
see these French people with that strange 
fantastic mixture of nature and affectation, 
exaggeration and simplicity, weeping not 
altogether sham tears over the actor’s death 
—and a prince thinking it necessary to 
*‘ placer son petit mot” on the occasion. 

We have a “ petit mot,” too, for the Duke 
of Bordeaux, no doubt as autheniic as that 
here attributed to the unlucky prisoner of 
Ham. 

‘A traveller just returned from Goritz 
recounts an anecdote regarding M. le Duc 
de Bordeaux, which is not without interest. 
The prince had invited several young men 
to ride, and every one admired his boldness 
and agility. Hedges and ditches—nothing 
stopped him, At last he came to a ravine, 
a sort of torrent, whereof the stream was 
large enough to make the prince pause for a 
moment. But he turned round smiling to 
his companions, and said, ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
this is the Rhine, let us pass into France ;’ 
and so saying he plunged his horse into the 
torrent, and gained, not without difficuliy, 
the opposite bank. When he was landed, 
he was aware of his own imprudence, for 
many of his companions were by no means 
so good horsemen as he. ‘Ah!’ said he, 
looking towards them, and speaking with his 
usual charming kindness, ‘ how thoughtless 
lam! there is a bridge hard by;’ and he 
pointed out the bridge to his suite, and beck- 
oned them to pass over by it. All returned, 
admiring the young prince’s courage still 
more perhaps than his presence of mind. 
To cross torrents on horseback is more glo- 
rious for oneself, but it is better to find a 
bridge for one’s friends.” 

Alas! stern reason will not confirm this 
chivalrous opinion of the Vicomte de Launay. 
Why is it more glorious to cross torrents on 
horseback than to go over bridges? To 
dance on a tight rope—to lock oneself into 
a hot oven—to swallow half a score of scime- 
tars, or to stand on one’s head on a church- 
weathercock, would not even in France now- 
a-days be considered glorious, and so we 
deny this statement of the viscount’s alto- 
gether, as probably the Duke of Bordeaux 
would, should it ever come to his royal high- 
ness’s ears. But must we say it? this story, 
like many others in the book, that for in- 
stance, of the English knights at the Eglin- 
ton tournament breaking their lances in the 





together with paper—are, as we fancy, due 
to the invention of the writer rather than to 
the talk of the day, which he professes to 
chronicle. One of these queer tales we can- 
not refrain from giving. 

This, says Madame de Girardin, puts me 
in mind of the courier who had a wife at 
Paris, and another at Strasburg, “* Was it a 
crime? No.” (QO delicious moralist!) 

‘“* And this puts me in mind of the bigamist 
courier who had a wife at Paris and another 
at Strasburg. Was it a crime? No; a 
faithful but alternate inhabitant of these two 
cities, has he not a right to possess a ménage 
ineach? One establishment was not suffi- 
cient for him: his life was so regularly 
divided, that he passed two days in each 
alternate week at Paris and Strasburg. With 
a single wife he would have been a widower 
for the half of his time. In the first instance 
he had lived many years uniquely married 
at Paris, but he came soon bitterly to feel 
the inconvenience of the system. ‘The care 
which his wife took of him at Paris made 
him find his solitude when at Strasburg too 
frightful. In the one place ennui and soli- 
tude, a bad supper and a bad inn. In the 
other, a warm welcome, a warm room, and 
a supper most tenderly served. At Paris all 
was pleasure: all blank loneliness at Stras- 
burg. 

‘‘ The courier of the mail interrogated his 
heart, and acknowledged that solitude was 
impossible to him, and reasoned within him- 
self, that if marriage was a good thing, there- 
fore there could not be too much of a good 
thing, therefore it became him to do a good 
thing at Strasburg as well as at Paris. 

‘Accordingly the courier married, and 
the secret of his second union was kept pro- 
foundly, and his heart was in a perpetual 
and happy vibration between the two objects 
of his affections. When on the road to 
Strasburg he thought of his fair Alsacian 
with her blue eyes and blushing cheeks; 
passed two days gaily by her side, ‘the happy 
father of a family of little Alsacians, who 
smiled around him in his northern home. 
However one day he committed a rash act of 
imprudence. One of his Strasburg friends 
was one day at Paris, when the courier asked 
him to dine. ‘The guest mistaking Caroline 
for the courier’s sister, began talking with 
rapture of the blue-eyed Alsacian and the 
children at Strasburg; he said he had been 
at the wedding, and recounted the gaieties 
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there. And so the fatal secret was disclosed 
to poor Caroline. 

‘She was very angry at first, but she was 
a mother, and the elder of her sons was thir- 
teen years’ old. She knew the disgrace and 
ruin which would come upon the family in 
the event of a long and scandalous process at 
law, and thought with terror of the galleys— 
the necessary punishment of her husband, 
should his crime be made known. She had 
very soon arranged her plan. She pretended 
she had a sick relative in the country, and 
straightway set off for Strasburg, where she 
found Toinette, and told her all the truth. 
Tvinette, too, was at first all for vengeance, 
but Caroline calmed her, showed her that the 
welfare of their children depended on the 
crime not being discovered, and that the gal- 
leys for life must be the fate of the criminal. 
And so these two women signed a sublime 
compact to forget their jealousies, and it was 
only a few hours before his death that their 
husband knew of their interview. A wheel 
of the carriage breaking, the mail was upset 
over a precipice; and the courier, dreadfully 
wounded, was carried back to Strasburg, 
where he died after several days of suffer- 
ing. As he was dying he made his confes- 
sion: ‘My poor Toinette,’ said he, ‘ pardon 
me. I have deceived thee. I was already 
married when I took you for a wife.’ ‘1 
know it,’ said Toinette sobbing, ‘ don’t 
plague yourself now, it’s pone long ago.’ 
‘And who told you? ‘ The other one.’ 
‘Caroline?’ ‘Yes, she came here seven 
years ago, and said you would be hanged 
were I to peach, and so I said nothing.’ 
‘You are a good creature,’ said the two- 
wived courier, stretching out his poor muti- 
lated hand to Toinette; ‘and so is the other 
one,’ added he with a sigh; ‘it’s hard to quit 
two such darlings as those. But the time’s 
up now—my coach can’t wait—go and bring 
the little ones that I may kiss them—lI wish 
I had the others too. Heigh ho!’ 

‘+ * But here they are!’ cried the courier at 
this moment, and his two elder boys enter- 
ed with poor Caroline, time enough to see 
him die. The children cried about him. 
The two wives knelt on each side, and he 
took a hand of each, and hoped that heaven 
would pardon him as those loving creatures 
had; and so the courier died. 

‘Caroline told Francois, her son, who 
had grown up, that ‘Toinette was her sister- 
in-law, and the two women loved each other, 
and never quitted each other afterwards.” 





Here, however, our extracts must stop. 
But for the young lady, for whose profit they 
have been solely culled, we might have in- 
troduced half a score of others, giving the 
most wonderful glimpses into the character 
if not of all the Parisian population, at least 
of more than one-half of it—of the Parisian 
women. ‘There is the story of the padded 
lady. Ifa duke or a prince came to her 
chateau, she sailed out to receive them as 
full-blown as a Circassian: if it was a dandy 
from Paris, she appeared of an agreeable 
plumpness : if only her husband and her old 
friends were present, she came to breakfast 
as meager as a skeleton. There is the story 
of the lady at her tambour or tapestry-frame, 
very much puzzled, counting the stitches 
necessary to work the Turk or the poodle- 
dog, on which she is engaged. Yow enter, 
says the Viscount de Launay, you press 
your suit; she is troubled, anxious; as you 
pour out your passion, what will she say— 
**O heavens! I love him—Alphonse, in pity 
leave me!” nosuch thing; she says ‘* Seven, 
eight, nine stitches of blue for the eye; three, 
four, six stitches of red for the lip, and so 
on.” You are supposed to be the public, she 
the general Parisian woman. You seem to 
fall in love with she, as a matter of course— 
(see the former extract regarding the femme 
passionnée)—it can’t be otherwise; it is as 
common as sleep or taking coffee for break- 
fast; it is the natural condition of men and 
wives—other men’s wives. Well, every 
country has its customs; and married ladies 
who wish to be made love to, are married 
where they can have their will. 

Then there is a delicious story about two 
old coquettes travelling together, and each 

acting youth to the other. Each writes home 
of the other, Madame de X. is charming, she 
has been quite a mother to me. Only wo- 
men can find out these wonderful histories— 
women of the world, women of good com- 
pany. 

And is itso? Is it true that the women of 
Madame de Girardin’s country, and of fash- 
ionable life, are the heartless, odious, foolish, 
swindling, smiling, silly, selfish creatures 
she paints them? Have they no sense of 
religious duty, no feeling of maternal affec- 
tion, no principle of conjugal attachment, no 
motive except variety, for which they will 
stimulate passion, (it stands to reason that a 
woman who does not love husband and chil- 
dren, can love nobody,) and break all law? 


Is this true—as every French romance that. 
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has been written time out of mind, would | 


have us believe? is it so common that Ma- 
dame de Girardin can afford to laugh at it 
as a joke, and talk of it as a daily occur- 
rence—if so, and we must take the French- 
man’s own word for it—in spite of all the 
faults, and all the respectability, and all the 
lord-worship, and all the prejudice, and all 
the intolerable dulness of Baker-street-—Miss 
(the young and amiable English lady, before 
apostrophized,) had much better marry in 
the Portman Square, than in the Place Ven- 
dome quarter. 

The titles of the two other works mention- 
ed at the head of our article have been placed 
there as they have a reference to Parisian 
life, as well as the lively, witty, and unwise 
letters of M. la Vicomte de Launay. Un- 
Wise are the other named works too, that of 
the German and the Englishman, but it can- 
not be said that either of them lays the least 
claim to the wit and liveliness of the gay 
pseudo-vicomte. 

Those who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the two authors, Grant and Rellstab, 
will find in them a great similarity of senti- 
ment, and a prodigious talent at common- 
place ; but it is not likely that many of the 
public will have the opportunity, or take the 
pains to make this important comparison. 
Rellstab is a Berlin cockney, with one of the 
largest bumps of wonder that ever fell to 


man. His facility at admiration may be| 


imagined, when we state that at the very 
first page of his book he begins wondering 
at the velocity of the German Schnell post. 
He goes five miles an hour, and finds the 
breathless rapidity of the conveyance like 
“the uncertain bewilderment of a dream.” 
He enters the Malle-poste at Frankfort, and 
describes THE NEW CONSTRUCTION of those 
vehicles in the most emphatic manner, says 
that AT THE VERY Most they take five min- 
utes to change horses on the road, and that 
the horses go at A GALLorP. One can see 
his honest pale round face, peering out of 
the chaise window, and the wondering eyes 
glaring through the spectacles, at the dan- 
gers of the prodigious journey. 

On arriving, he begins straightway to de- 
scribe his bedroom on the third floor, and 
the prices of other bedrooms. ‘ My room,” 
says he, “has an elegant alcove with an 
extraordinarily clean bed,—it is true, it Is 
floored with tiles instead of planks, but these 
are covered with carpets. A marble mantel- 


piece, a chest of drawers, a sécrétaire, a 





marble table by the bed, three: cushioned 
arm-chairs and three others form the furni- 
ture; and the room altogether has a homish 
and comfortable look.” 

As for the aspect of the streets, he finds 
that out at once. ‘ ‘The entrance into Paris 
through the Faubourg St. Martin is like the 
Képnicker street in Berlin, although the way 
from the barrier to the post is not so long 


‘as in Paris; and then Mr. Relistab details 


with vast exactness, his adventures in the 
yard of the messagérie, and the dexterity of 
an individual, who with little assistance 
hoisted his luggage and that of his friend on 
to his brawny shoulders, and conveyed them 
from the carriage to the ground without 
making the slightest claim upon their respec- 
tive purses. ‘The hotel, and the extraordinary 
furniture of his apartment, described as above, 
he is ready to sally with us into the streets. 
** We proceeded first,” he says, “ through 
the Passage du Panorama. ‘ Passage,’ being 
the name given to such thoroughfares, is 
made for the convenience of circulation in 
the different quarters of the towns, are roofed 
over with glass, paved with granite or as- 
phalte, and are lined on either side by splen- 
didly furnished shops, (we translate literally, 
being unwilling to add to or take from the 
fact, “that all passages are thus appointed.) 
Here I had the first opportunity of observing 
narrowly the taste displayed in the arrange- 
ment of these latter. Nothing, not even the 
plainest article for sale, is arrayed otherwise 
than with the most particular neatness, 
Many shops surprised me by their system 
of combination. In one, for instance, de- 
voted to the sale of such articles as tea, cof- 
fee, and the like, we do not only see tea, 
coffee, and chocolate, all neatly laid out, 
each with its price attached to it, but also the 
various apparatus for the consumption of 
such articles; teacups and saucers, teapots 
and tea strainers, as also utensils of a similar 
nature for the preparation of coffee and cho- 
colate. * * J consider it a most excel- 
lent arrangement, that to every article its 
price is attached. ‘The stranger who cannot 


judge of the price of an article, will often 


decline making inquiry, lest the demand 
exceed his opinion of the value-——but if he 
sees what is the price, he is much more 
likely to buy, as he will know whether his 
purse will enable him to indulge his desire.” 
Mr. Rellstab then goes into a short disqui- 
sition on the price of hats, which he finds are 
cheaper than in his own country. 
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Our author has not yet-got-into the streets 
of Paris, and we begin to question whether 
our love of his company will allow us to 
attend him there. However we can makea 
short cut, and come upon him again as he is 
passing very slowly along the Boulevard 
des Italiens, for he has not got farther. He 
has just remarked, we find, that a very vast 
proportion of the people are in mourning, 
and accounted for it by informing us that 
ceremony obliges mourning to be worn a 
long time. 

‘“« The boulevards draw a half circle round 
the heart of Paris, just as the walks round 
Frankfort and Leipzig surround the whole 
of the more ancient parts of these towns. 
But the half circle here is nearly five miles 
in length; their appearance is more town- 
like than garden-like; they rather resemble 
our Lime Tree walk (in Berlin,) only that 
the passage for carriages is in the centre, 
whilst two rows of wide-spreading trees line 
a promenade on either side.” 

Here comes a minute description of the 
paving, in which we cannot suppose all our 
readers interested. 

“The general impression given by the 
buildings on the boulevards resembles that 
given by the Ditch (Graben) of Vienna, 
though to be sure, the construction of the 
houses differs considerably from that in 
Vienna, and still more from that in Berlin. 
None of the lower floors appear to be occu- 
pied by private individuals. They seem all 
to be made of avail as shops or coffee-houses ; 
even the first and second stories are often 
similarly employed, and at enormous rents.” 

M. Rellstab soon after beholds “ the Ven- 
dome pillar with its colossal statue of Napo- 
leon, in the perspective of a broad noble 
street, the Rue de la Paix, a shadowy form” 
he says, ‘*which, as by magic, darkened the 
present and brought forward, in its murky 
light, the mighty past.” 

This and the next sentence, in which he 
makes history speak to him and his friend, 
are of the finest order of fine writing. He 
does not retail what history says to him, but 
assures us that the few moments which he 
passed beneath the pillar produced ‘ emo- 
tions which are indescribable.” On a car- 
nival day he comes upon the spot whence 
Fiéschi fired his hell-machine on the 28th 
July, 1835, The poor fellow’s terror breaks 
out in the most frantic poetry. ‘ Paris,” 
shrieks he, “is like AZtna. In the too-strong 
air of its with-plants-and-flowers-luxuriously- 
Votume V.—39 


decked ground (his epithets are always tre- 
mendous,) the keenest nosed dogs lose the 
scent, and in its wondrous environs, the eye 
finds itself wandering and lost in such an 
immeasurable labyrinth of beauty, that one 
forgets how the glowing lava heaves below, 
and how every moment the thundering hell, 
in the very midst of the Paradise, may tear 
open its mouth,” 

“On, on!” 

And “ on” he rushes, but this perhaps is 
the richest passage of eloquence in the book. 

What can one say more about him? Good 
introductions and the name of a writer suf- 
fice to introduce M. Rellstab to one or two 
characters of note. He calls upon them, 
and finds them, in some instances, not at 
home, and going or returning in a hired 
cabriolet, he makes use of the opportunity to 
print the tariff and propensities of these con- 
veyances. He goes to the opera and is 
squeezed; he attends the carnival balls and 
is shocked; he lives in Paris and wishes him- 
self back at Berlin. There is a particulariz- 
ing throughout the book which is amazing, 
and to an English reader most comic. But 
we live amongst commonplace, and we like 
to read of what we daily see. M. Rellstab’s 
book will tell the reader what he already 
knows, and if he learns nothing new from 
it, he will be able to flatter himself on its 
perusal with the idea—* | too could have 
been an author.” 

And, finally, with respect to the work of 
‘the celebrated Mr. Grant. The ‘ Morning 
| Herald” says, ‘it will find its way into every 
library, and be read by every family ;” the 
‘‘ Metropolitan” remarks that ‘ they are able 
and comprehensive in plan, and nothing 
could be better executed;” the ‘“ Jersey 
Times” declares, (and this we admit,) ‘ that 
no living author could have presented us with 
such a picture of Paris and its people ;” and 
‘¢ Ainsworth’s Magazine” is of opinion * that 
Mr. Grant’s volume will supersede the trashy 
Guide-book of Galignani.” Let us trust that 
these commendations have had their effect, 
and that Mr. Grant has sold a reasonable 
number of his volumes, 

But for the honour of England, and as 
this review is read in France, we are bound 
to put in a short protest against the above 
dicta of the press, and humbly to entreat 
French readers not to consider Mr, Grant 
as the representative of English literature, 
nor to order the book which the “ Morning 
Herald” declares no English family will be 
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without. If we are all to have it, let us, at 
any rate, keep the precious benefit to our- 
selves, nor permit a single copy of “ Paris 
and its People” to get out of the kingdom. 
Ti faut laver (the words are those of his ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon,) son linge sale 
en famille. Let us keep Mr. Grant’s works 
in the same privacy, or the English man-of- 
letters will get such a reputation on the Con- 
tinent as he will hardly be anxious to keep. 

English families may, if they please, pur- 
chase Mr. Grant’s book in place of Galig- 
nani’s “trashy guide book,” which is the 
very best guide book that we know of in any 
language, which is the work of scholars and 
gentlemen, the compilation of which must 
have necessitated a foundation of mulltifari- 
ous historical, architectural, and antiquarian 
reading, (such as Mr, Grant never could 
have mastered, for he knows no language, 
living or dead, not even the English lan- 

uage, which he pretends to write,) and 
which, finally, contains for half the price, 
four or five times the amount of matter to be 
found in these volumes, which every Eng- 
lish family is to read, Let us be allowed in 
a Foreign Review to make a protest against 
the above sentiments, for the sake of the lite- 
rary profession. 

Mr. Grant spent some time in the months 
of July and August in Paris; he may have 
been there six, or possibly three weeks. 
With this experience his qualifications for 
writing a book on Paris were as follows: he 
did not know a syllable of the language ; he 


A JAR OF HONEY 


is not acquainted with the civilized habits of 


any other country; his stupidity passes all 
bounds of belief; his ignorance is without a 
parallel that we know of, in professional 
literature; he has a knack of blundering so 
extraordinary that he cannot be trusted to 
describe a house-wall ; and with these quali- 
ties he is said to write a book which is to be 
read by all English families, and to ruin Ga- 
lignani’s trashy publication. It is too bad: 
for the critic, however good-natured, has, 
after all, a public to serve as well as an au- 
thor: and has no right, while screening the 
dulness and the blunders of a favourite wit 
or blockhead, to undervalue the honest la- 
bours and cultivated abilities of meritorious 
scholars and gentlemen. 

Mr. Grant begins to blunder at the first 
line of his book, and so continues to the end. 
He disserts upon the gutters in the streets, 
the windows to the houses, the cabs and 
their fares, the construction of the omnibuses; | m 


FROM 





MOUNT HYBLA. 


and by a curious felicity of dulness, is even 
in these matters entirely untrustworthy. He 
says that Chautebriand is a republican and 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, he 
visits the Madeline and the Citié, he calls 
Julius Caesar “ that distinguished writer,” 
and a nose “ an organ which it is needless 
to name.” He discovers that the Palais 
Royale is the place to which all the aristo- 
cracy of France resorts; he sees “ the most 
elegant ladies of the land sitting alongside of 
dirty drivers in hack-cabriolets ;” and dining 
at an eating-house [or thirty sous, pronounces 
his meal to be the height of luxury, and de- 
clares that the gentry of Paris are in the 
habit of so dining. Does the “ Morning He- 


rald” seriously recommend every * English 
ry - . od 
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family” to do likewise? 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for March. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
No. III. 

SUBJECT OF MOUNT TNA CONTINUED.—ITS BEAUTIES. 
— ITS HORRORS.—REASON WHY PEOPLE ENDURE 
THEM.—LOVE-STORY OF AN EARTHQUAKE, 

Tne reader is aware that this our Jar was 

not intended to be associated with nothing 

but sweets. Bees, we observed, extracted 
honey from the bitterest as well as sweetest 
flowers; and we only stipulated, as they do, 
for a sweet result—some ‘thing, that by the 
very fact of its being deducible from bitter- 
ness, showed the tendency of Nature to that 
dulcet end, and gave a lesson to her creature 
man to take thought and warning, and do as 
much for himself, Were he to do so, and 
leave off asking her to superintend every 
thing for him, which it seems a manifest 
condition of things that she should not, (man 
looking very like an experiment to see how 
far he can develope the energies of which he 
is composed, and prove himself worthy of 
continuance,) how are we to know that he 
would not get rid of all such evils as do not 
appear to be necessary to his well-being, and 
in the language of the great Eastern poet, 

make the morning stars sing for joy,” that 
another heaven is added to their list? Mount 

/Etna, for instance, which is one of the safe- 

ty-valves of the globe, does not force people 

to live within the sphere of its operations. 

Why, therefore, should they?’ Why do not 

the inhabitants of Catania and other places 
migrate, as nations have done before an 
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enemy or famine, and plant themselves else- 
where? When the convulsion comes, and 
destruction hovers over them, the saints are 
implored as the gods were of old, and every 
thing is referred to the perplexing ordinances 
of Heaven. But the saints might answer, 
«‘Why do you continue to live here, in the 
tecth of these repeated warnings? and why 
cannot the earth have safety-valves, but you 
must needs plant yourselves right in the 
way of them, as infants might do with steam- 
engines? This is the honey that might be 
extracted from the bitter past. On the other 
hand, if this be idle speculation, and the rea- 
son of the thing be on the side of continuing 
to implore the saints and perishing in earth- 
quakes, then Nature, always. determined at 
any rate to have no evil unmixed, suggests 
topics of consolation from the greater amount 
of good; from the far longer duration of 
the intervals of serenity and joy around the 
mountain, compared with those of convul- 
sion; and from all those images of beauty 
and abundance, which produce another honey 
against the bitterness of what cannot be alter- 
ed. The bee himself, like the nightingale 
and the dove, and other beautiful creatures, 
is an inhabitant of A&tna. #The fires of the 
mountain help to produce some of his sweet- 
est thyme. The energetic little, warmth- 
loving, honey-making, armed, threatening, 
murmuring, ‘bitter-sweet, and useful crea- 
ture, seems like one of the particles of it, 
gifted with wings. We might as well have 
brought our honey from Mount, A&tna as 
Mount Hybla, and very likely it actually 
came thence; only the latter, like Mount 
Hymettus, is identified with the very word, 
and its district still famous for the product. 
In fact, (though the name seems to be no 
longer retained anywhere,) there were seve- 
ral Hyblas of old, one of them at the foot of 
/Etna; so that our Jar may come from both 
places. The word, which is older than 
Greek, was probably Phenician, from a root 
signifying sweetness; unless it originated in 
the sound of the bubbling of brooks, of the 
neighbourhood of which ‘bees are very fond. 
We cannot quit Mount A&tna w ithout say- 
ing something more of it, especially as it has 
lately been in action, perhaps is so still, not 
without an intimation of its existence as far 
as Scotland, where there have just been some 
shocks of earthquake. Every body knows 
that it is the greatest volcano in Europe, 
some twenty miles in ascent from Catania, 
and with a circumference for its base of be- 





tween eighty and ninety. All the climates 
of the world are there, except those of the 
African desert. At the foot are the palms 
and aloes of the tropics, with the corn, wine 
and oil of Italy. The latter continue for 
fourteen or fifteen miles of ascent. Then 
come the chestnuts of Spain, then the beeches 
of England, then the firs of Norway—the 
whole forest-belt being five or six miles in 
ascent, interspersed with gigantic park-like 
scenery, and the most magnificent pastures, 
The dove, the nightingale, and the bee are 
there, with abundance of game. The rest, 
a thousand feet high, is a naked peak, cover- 
ed for the greater part of the year with snow, 
but often hot to the feet in the midst of it, 
toilsome to ascend, and terminating in the 
great crater, miles in circumference, fuming 
and blind with smoke—the largest of several 
others. ‘The whole mountain, with an enor- 
mous chasm in its side four or five miles 
broad, stands in the midst of six and thirty 
subject mountains, “ each a Vesuvius,” gen- 
erated by its awful parent. Horror and love- 
liness prevail alternately throughout, or to- 
gether. You look from mountain to moun- 
tain, over tremendous depths, to the most 
beautiful woody scenery. ‘The lowest region 
is a paradise, betraying black grounds of lava 
and beds of ashes, which remind you to what 
it is liable. And°the top is a ghastly white 
peak, shivering with cold, though a mouth 
for fire, but lovely at a distance in the light 
of the moon at night, and presenting a view 
from itself by day, especially at sunrise, 
which baffles description with ecstasy. Count 
Stolberg, a German poet, who beheld this 
spectacle in the year 1792, when the moun- 
tain was in action, 8 says that by the dawning 
light of the day he saw nothing round about 
him but snow, and black ashes, vast masses 
of lava, and a smoking crater, together with 
a huge bed of clouds, the darkening extremi- 
ties of which the eye could not clearly dis- 
tinguish either from the mountains or the sea, 
“till the majestic sun rose in fire, and re- 
duced every object to order.” Chaos seemed 
to unfold itself, where no four-footed beast, 
no bird, interrupted the solemn silence of the 
formless void. 


“Wo sie keinen Todten begruben, und keiner ers- 
tehn wird,” 


as Klopstock says of the ice-encircled pole: 
«« No dead are buried there; nor any there will rise.” 


«“ JEtna cast his black shades over the 
grey dawn of the western atmosphere, while 
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round him stood his sons, but far beneath, 
yet volcanic mountains all, in number six 
and thirty, each a Vesuvius. ‘To the north, 
the east, and the south, Sicily lay at our feet, 
with its hills, and rivers, and lakes, and 
cities. In the low deep, the clouds, tinged 
with purple, were dispersed and vanished 
from the presence of the golden sun; while 
their shades flying before the west-wind, were | 
scattered over the landscape ar and wide.”’* 
Mr. Hughes’s desc ription is “ once minu- 
ter, and still more effective. ‘At le neth,” 
says he, “ faint streaks of licht, shooting | 
athwart the horizon, which became brighter | 
and brighter, announced the approach of the 
great luminary ; and when he sprung up in | 
his majesty, supporte don a throne of radi- 
ant clouds, that fine scriptural image of the | 
giant rejoicing to run his course, flashed | 
across my mind. As he ascended in the | 
sky, the mountain-tops began to stream with | 
golde mn light, and new beauties successive ly | 
deve loped themselves, until day dawned up- | 
on the Catanian plains. Sicily then lay ex- | 
panded like a map beneath our eyes, pre- 
senting a very curious effect; nearly all its 


mountains could be descried, with the many | 


cities that surmount their summits; more 
than half its coasts, with their bays, inden- 
tations, towns, and promontories, could be 
traced as well as the entire course of rivers, 
sparkling like silver bands that encircle the | 
valleys and the plains. Add to this the rich 
tints of so de lightful an ‘atmospher re; add the 
dark blue tract of sea rolling its my sterious 
waves, as it were, into infinite s; pace; add | 
that spirit of antiquity which linger s in these | 
charming scenes, infusing a soul into the fea. | 
tures of nature, as expression lights up a 
beautiful countenance; and where will you | 
find a scene to rival that which is viewed 
from tna ?”’t 
Compare this spectacle with one of the | 
great eruptions, and the agonizing days that 
precede it. Smoke and earthquake com- 
mence them. The days are darkened, the 
nights sleepless and horrible, and seem ten 
times as long as usual. People rush to the 
churches in prayer, or crowd in their door- 
ways (which are thought the safest places), 
or remain in boats or carriages out of doors. 
Religious processions move in terror through 
the streets. Sometimes the air is blackened 


*«“ Travels through Germany, Switzerland, Ita- 
ly,” &c. Translated by Holcroft, vol. iv. p. 298. 

+ Quoted in Evans’s “ Classic and Connoisseur 
in Italy and Sicily,” vol. ii. p. 358. 


with a powder, sometimes with ashes, which 
fall and gather everywhere, such as Pompeii 
was buried with. Lightnings play about 
JEtna; the sea rises against the dark atmos- 
phere, in ghastly w hite billows; dreadful 
noises succeed, accompanied with thunder, 
like batteries of artillery ; the earth rocks ; 
landslips take place down the hill-sides, car- 
rying whole fields and homesteads into other 
men’s grounds ; cities are overthrown, bury- 
| ing shrieking thousands ; and at length, the 
| mountain bursts out in flame and lava, per- 
‘haps in forty or fifty places at once, the 
|principal crater throwing out hot glowing 
‘stones, which have been known to be carried 
,eighteen miles, and the frightful mineral tor- 
| rent running forth in streams of fiery red, 
pouring down into the plains, climbing over 
Wi alls, effacing estates, and rushing into and 
| usurping part of the bed of the sea. A river 
of it has been known to be fifty feet deep, 
and four miles broad.* Fancy such a stream 
‘coming towards London, the ‘whole width of 
| Oxford-street, Bayswater, and Kensington, 
jas far as Shepherd’s Bush! By degrees, it 
|cakes into a black and rustling half. liquid, 
rather pushed along than flowing ; though 





|its heat has been found lingering after a lapse 
of eight years, And when the survivors of 
all these horrors gather breath, and look 
| back upon time and place, they find houses 
and families abolished, and have to begin, as 


‘it were, their stunned existence anew. 
| Yet they build again over these earth- 
‘quakes; they inhabit and delight in this 
mountain; and Catania, the city at its foot, 
which has been several times demolished, is 
| one of the gayest in Italy. 

How is this? 

The reason is, that all pain, generally 
speaking, is destined to be short and fugitive, 
foes ong with the duration of a greater com- 
parative amount of pleasure ;—that the souls 
that perish i in the convulsion, were themselves 
partakers of that pleasure for the greater 
part of their lives, perhaps the gayest of the 
gay city ;—that all were born there, or con- 
nected with it;—that it is inconvenient, per- 
haps without government aid impossible, to 
remove, and commence business elsewhere ; 
—that they do not think the catastrophe 
likely to recur soon, perhaps not in the course 
of their lives ;—nay, that possibly there may 
be something of a taste of gambling excite- 


* Vide Swinburne’s *“ Travels in the Two Sici- 
lies,”’ vol. iv. p. 148. 
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ment,—of the stimulus of a mixture of hope | pedocles, about five hundred years before 


and fear,—in thus living on the borders of 
life and death,—of this great snap-dragon 
bow! of Europe,—especially surrounded as 
they are with the old familiar scenes, and 
breathing a joyous atmosphere. But un- 
doubtedly the chief reasons are the necessity, 


real or supposed, and the natural tendency’ 


of mankind to make the best of their posi- 
tion and turn their thoughts from sadness. 
So the Catanian goes to “his dinner or to a 
party of pleasure, “and builds a new ball-room 
out of the lava! 

Perhaps the most touching of all the con- 
solations to be met with in the history of 
these catastrophes, is the testimony they bear 
to the maternal affections, The men who 
perish from the overthrow of houses are said 
to be generally found in attitudes of resist- 
ance:—the women are bent double over their 
children. The great vindication of evil is, 
that (constituted as we are) we could not 
know so much joy, nor manifest so much 
virtue, without it; and certainly, in instances 
like these, it fetches out, under circumstances 
of the extremest weakness, the most beauti- 
ful strength of the human heart. Stil, such 
wholesale trials of it do not appear to be de- 

manded by any unavoidable necessity. The 
fact forces itself upon the mind, that human 
beings need not continue to live in such 
places, and that the geological well-being of 
the globe does not demand it. As to animals 
of the inferior creation, who are destroyed at 
these times, assuredly they know no more 
about it till the last moment, than the lamb 
who licks the hand of his slayer; and as 
soon as the mountain is cleared, the larks 
and nightingales are again singing, and the 
bees enjoying the flowers in its most awful 
ravines, 

For months, for years, sometimes for a 
hundred years and more, perhaps for many 
hundreds, this tremendous phenomenon is 
quiet. Homer does not seem to have heard 
of its burning. The volcano first makes its 
appearance in Pindar. Theocritus knew its 
capabilities well; yet he speaks of it as no- 
thing but a place of pastoral felicity. His 
Polyphemus contrasts its serenity with the 
dangers of the sea; and another of his shep- 
herds, in answer to an observation about 
fathers and mothers, says to a shepherd of 
the plains, that 2tna is his mother, and that 
he is as rich in sheep and goats as the latter 
fancies himself during dreams. ‘The first 
recorded eruption was in the time of Em- 
39* 





Christ; and from that time to the year 1819 
inclusive, a French writer has calculated 
that there have been seventy-two others 
mentioned.* We cannot say how many 
more have ensued. ‘The one that has just 
taken place was harmless, we believe, as far 
as lives are concerned, except to the rash 
persons who were too anxious to see the effect 
of the lava upon a pool of water, which it 
turned into scalding steam. Slight eruptions 
are little regarded, and indeed are little dan- 
gerous compared with what precedes them. 
The worst peril is in the earthquake ;—the 
lava, though an ugly customer, can be better 
treated with. And even slight earthquakes 
are not much heeded, after the first alarm. 
Mr. Vaughan, an English traveller, in the 
year 1810, says, that upon going into the 
town of Messina, after a slight shock, from 
his country lodging, and approaching the 
carriages in which some ladies were sitting 
in expectation of another, he said to one of 
them, an acquaintance of his, “Is it not 
shocking?” ‘It is indeed very shocking,” 
said the lady. “ You were not at the opera?” t 
Humboldt speaks of a younggady in South 
America, who was so accust@med to these 
visitations, that she seemed to think the topic 
vulgar; and expressed a wish that people 
would leave off talking about “ these nasty 
earthquakes,” 
If you tell a Sicilian that there are no 
earthquakes in England, he acknowledges, of 
course, the merit of their absence, but smiles 
to think that you can suppose it a compensa- 
tion for the want of vines and Sicily. The 
following amusing conversation took place in 
an inn, “between the English traveller just 
mentioned and a priest and his landlady, at 
Caltagirone. The priest, “ after many apo- 
logies for the liberty he was taking,” says 
Mr. Vaughan, “ begged to converse with me 
upon the subject of England, which the people 
of these parts were very anxious to hear 
about, as the opportunity of inquiring so sel- 
dom occurred; and, by the time I had dined, 
I observed a dozen people collected round 
the door, with their eyes and mouths open, 
to hear the examination. 
““¢ And pray, signor, is it true what we 
are told, that you have no olives in England?’ 





* « Voyage Critique & |’ tna,” tom. 1. p. 529. 


+ Vide the Letters appended to a “ View of the 


Present State of Italy,” translated from the Italian, 
by Thomas Wright Vaughan, Esq. p. Ixx. 
$ Olives and bread form the principal part of the 
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“<« Yes, perfectly true.’ 

**¢ Cospetto! how so?’ 

“«« Cospettone!’* said the lady. 

““¢Qur climate is not propitious to the 
growth of the olive.’ 

“«¢ But then, signor, for oranges?” 

‘¢¢ We have no oranges neither,’ 

‘“«¢ Poveretto”’ said the landlady, with a 
tone of compunction; which is a sort of fond- 
ling diminutive of ‘ Povero,’ ‘ Poor creature,’ 
or as you would say to your child, ‘ Poor 
little manikin!’ 

‘“‘ « But how is that possible, signor?’ said 
the priest. ‘Have you no fruit im your 
country?” 

“© «We have very fire fruit; but our win- 
ters are severe, and not genial enough for 
the orange-tree.’ 

«That is just what they told me,’ said 
the lady, ‘at Palermo, that England is all 
snow, and a great many stones,’ 

‘«¢ «But then, signor, we have heard, what 
we can scarcely believe, that you have not 
any wine?’ 

“‘<It is perfectly true. We have vines 
that bear fruit, but the sun in our climate is 





not rlicengy strong, which must be boil- 
ing, as it is ¥re, to produce any wine,’ 

«© ¢ Then, Jesu Maria! how the deuce do| 
you do? 

“7 told them that, notwithstanding, we | 
got on pretty well; that we had some decent | 
sort of mutton, and very tolerable-looking 
beef; that our poultry was thought eatable, 
and our bread pretty good; that, instead of 
wine, we had a thing “they call ale, which 
our people, here and there, seemed to relish | 
exceedingly; and that by the help of these 
articles, a good constitution, and the blessing 
of God, our men were as hardy, and 
loyal and brave, and our women as accom- 
plished, and virtuous, and handsome, as any 
other people, I believed, under heaven. 

* « Besides, Mr. Abbate, I beg leave to 
ask you, what cloth is your coat of?’ 

“««Cospetto! it is English!’ with an air 
of importance, 

«© ¢ And your hat?’ 

«© «Why, that’s English.’ 

‘«¢ ¢ And this lady’s gown, and her bonnet 
and ribbons?’ 

«© «Why, they are English.’ 

“ ¢ All English. Then you see how it is: 
w@send you in exchange for what we don’t 


food of the lower classes in Sicily, and oil is a ne- 
cessary of life. 
* About equivalent to “ zounds” and “ gadzooks.” 





| grow, half the comforts and conveniences 


you enjoy in your island. Besides, padrona 
mia gentile, (my agreeable landlady,) we 
can never regret that we don’t grow these 
articles, since it ensures us an intercourse 
with a nation we esteem!’ 

“<< Viva /’ said the landlady, and ‘ Bravo!’ 
said the priest; and, between bravo and viva, 
the best friends in the world, I escaped to my 
lettiga, (litter.)’* 

We must close this article with a love- 
story, in connexion with the dreadful earth- 
quake of 1783, which destroyed Messina, 
and swept into the sea, in one moment, nearly 
three thousand persons on the opposite coast 
of Scylla, together with their prince.t ‘The 
reader may believe as much of the love as 
he pleases, but the extraordinary circum- 
stance on which it turns is only one of a 
multitude of phenomena, all equally true 
and marvellous. 

Giuseppe, a young vine-grower in a village 
at the foot of the mountains looking tow ards 
Messina, was in iove with Maria, a daughter 
of the richest bee-master of the place; and 
his affection, to the great displeasure of the 
father, was returned. The old man, though 
| he had encouraged him at first, wished her 
to marry a young profligate i in the city, be- 
cause the latter was richer and of a higher 
stock; but the girl had a great deal of good 
sense as well as feeling; and the father was 
puzzled how to separate them, the families 
having been long acquainted, He did every 
thing in his power to render the visits of the 
lover uncomfortable to both parties; but as 
they saw through his object, and love can 
endure a great deal, he at length thought 
himself compelled to make use of insult. 
Contriving, therefore, one day to proceed 
from one mortifying word to another, he 
took upon him as if in right of offence, to 
anticipate his daughter’s usual attention to 
the parting guest, and show him out of the 
door himself, adding a broad hint that it 
might be as well if he did not return very 
soon. 

‘Perhaps, Signor Antonio,” said the youth, 
piqued at last to say something harsh him- 
self, ** you do not wish the son of your old 
friend to return at all?” 


* “ View of Sicily,” ut supra, p. Ixxix. 

+ It is calculated that forty thousand souls perish- 
ed in this convulsion. In the greatest of all the 
Sicilian earthquakes, that of 1693, the earth shook 
but four minutes, and overthrew almost all the 
towns on the eastern side of the island. 
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‘“‘ Perhaps not,” said the bee-master. 
‘ What,” said the poor lad, losing all the 
courage of his anger in the terrible thought 
of his never having any more of those beau- 
tiful lettings out of the door by Maria— 
“what! do you mean to say I may not hope 
to be invited again, even by yourself!—that 
you yourself will never again invite me, or 
come to see me?” 
‘¢Oh, we shall all come, of course, to the 
great Signor Giuseppe,” said the old man, 
looking scornful—* all cap in hand.” 
‘“‘Nay, nay;” returned Giuseppe, in a 
tone of propitiation; “ Ill wait till you do 
me the favour to look in some morning, in 
the old way, and have a chat about the 
French; and perhaps,” added: he, blushing, 
‘you will then bring Maria with you, as you 
used to do; and | wont attempt to see her 
till then.” 
Qh, we'll all come of course,” said An- 

tonio, impatiently ; “ cat, dog, and all; and 
when we do,” added he, in a very significant 
tone, ** you may come again yourse Af? 

Giuseppe tried to laugh at the jest, and 
thus still propitiate him; but the old man 
hastening to shut the door, angrily cried, 
“ Ay, cat, dog, and all, and the cottage be- 
sides, with Maria’s dowry along with it; and 
then you may come again, and not till then.” 
And so saying he banged the door, and 
giving a furious look at poor, pale Maria, 
went into another room to scrawl a note to 
the young citizen. 

The young citizen came in vain, and An- 
tonio grew sulkier and angrier every day, 
till at last he turned his bitter jest into a 
vow; exclaiming with an oath, that Giuseppe 
should never have his daughter, till he (the 
father,) daughter, dog, cat, cottage, bee- 
hives and all, with her dowry of almond- 
trees to boot, set out some fine morning to 
beg the young vine-dresser to accept them 

Poor Maria grew thin and pale, and Giu- 
seppe look.” little better, turning all his 
wonted jests into sighs, and often interrupt- 
ing his work to sit and look towards the said 
almond-trees, which formed a beautiful clump 
on an ascent upon the other side of the glen, 
sheltering the best of Antonio’s bee-hives, 
and composing a pretty dowry for the pretty 
Maria, which the father longed to see in the 
possession of the flashy young citizen 

One morning, after a very sultry night, as 
the poor youth sat endeavouring to catch a 
glimpse of her in this direction, “he observed 
that the clouds gathered in a very unusual 


|manner over the country, and then hung 





Ss 
low in the air, heavy and immovable. To- 


wards Messina the sky looked so fiery, that 
at first he thought the city on fire, till an 
unusual heat affecting his own skin, and a 
smell of sulphur arising, and the little river 
at his feet assuming a tinge of a muddy ash- 
colour, he knew that some convulsion of the 
earth was at hand. His immediate impulse 
was to cross the ford, and, with mixed an- 
guish and delight, again find himself in the 
cottage of Antonio, giving the father and 
daughter all the help in his power, A tre- 
mendous burst of thunder and lightning 
startled him for a moment; but he was pro- 
ceeding to cross, when his ears tingled, his 
head turned giddy, and while the earth heaved 
beneath his own feet, he saw the whole oppo- 
site side of the glen lifted up with a horrible 
deafening noise, and then the cottage itself, 
with all around it, cast, as he thought, to the 
ground, and buried for ever. The sturdy 
youth, for the first time in his life, fainted 
away; and when his senses returned, found 
himself pitched back into his own premises, 
but not injured, the blow having been bro- 
ken by the vines. 

But on looking in horror towards the site 
of the cottage up the hill, what did he see 
there? or rather, what did he not see there? 
And what did he see, forming a new mound, 
furlongs down the side of the hill, alnfost at 
the bottom of the glen, and in his own very 
homestead? 

Antonio’s cottage. — Antonio’s cottage, 
with the almond trees, and the bee-hives, 
and the very cat and dog, and the old man 
himself, and the daughter, (both senseless, ) 
all come, as if, in the father’s words, to beg 
him to aceept them! Such awful pleasant- 
ries, so to speak, sometimes take place in the 
middle of Nature’s deepest tragedies, and 
such exquisite good may spring out of evil. 

For it was so in the end, if not in the in- 
tention. The old man, (who, together with 
his daughter, had only been stunned by ter- 
ror,) was superstitiously frightened by the 


dreadful circumstance, if not affectionately 


moved by the attentions of the son of his old 
friend, and the delight and religious trans- 
port of his child. Besides, though the cot- 
tage and the almond trees, and the bee-hives, 
had all come miraculously safe down the 
hill, (a phenomenon which has frequently 
occurred in these extraordinary fandslips,) 
the flower-gardens, on which his bees fed, 
were almost all destroyed; his property was 
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lessened, his pride lowered; and when the| ers of their own race. In short, war has 
convulsion was well over, and the guitars} been the universal interest of the world since 
were again playing in the valley, he con-| its foundations were first laid. Even in en- 
sented to become the inmate for life of the} lightened Christian England, in the nine- 


cottage of the enchanted couple. 


teenth century, the same echoes answer and 


He could never attain, however, to the| the same spirit boundeth; and though we 
innate delicacy of his child, and he would! trust we stand on the threshold of a time 
sometimes, with a petulant sigh, intimate at} when there shall be “no more wars nor 
table what a pity it was that she had not} rumours of wars,” it must be candidly 
married the rich and high-feeding citizen.| acknowledged that that time has not yet 
At such times as these, Maria would gather | arrived. ; 


one of her husband’s feet between her own 
under the table, and with a squeeze of it, 
that repaid him tenfold for the mortification, 
would steal a look at him which said, * ] 
possess all which it is possible for me to 
desire.” 


oe 


From the Metropolitan for March. 
THE CHINESE WAR.* 


Ir may truly be said that war possesses an 
awful interest. With whatever appreciation 
of its horrors we contemplate its aspect— 
with whatever spirit of philanthropy and 
love of our fellow man we deprecate its 
ravages and mourn its injuries—however we 
may recognise in its features the very in- 
carnation of the spirit of hell—however we 
may mourn the miseries which, like a blasted 
trail, it leaves behind it—however we may 
lament over ruined homes and blighted fields 
—however our ears may shrink from the 
wails of the mourners, from the cry of the 
fatherless, or the plaint of the widow—yet, 
notwithstanding all this, there seems a some- 
thing in the spirit of war to which the heart 
of man bounds and leaps with an irrepressi- 
ble response. Through all ages, the trumpet 
notes of war have aroused echoes which else 
would lie dormant in our nature. The 
highest dignities have been bought with the 
direst bloodshedding. Honours and distinc- 
tions have been awarded with national ac- 
clamations to the victors, For the purposes 
of war chivalry banded her knights. Alike 
through barbaric and polished ages has 
glory crowned the slayer, and renown and 
titles have been showered upon the destroy- 


* An Account of the Operations of the British 
Forces from the Commencement to the Treaty of 
Nanking. By Lisvrenanr Joun OvcnTeRvony, 
F.G.S., of the Madras Engineers; late Acting En- 
gineer at thé new settlement of Hong-Kong. With 
fifty-three Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
the Author. 


Among the instances of modern warfare, 
it would be difficult to find one that could vie 
in important consideration with that of the 
Chinese War. Fought on new ground, 
bringing us into contact with a people 
hitherto so jealously intrenched behind the 
bulwarks of their ancient usages—a people 
who have formed their political constitution, 
moulded their domestic customs, and ac- 
complished a high degree in the knowledge 
of arts and manufactures by progressive 
stages, wholly independent of our own—these 
things, we say, render our war with China 
interesting far beyond the enthusiasm which 
follows on well-fought fields and military 
triumphs. A great and curious nation, 
hitherto sealed from our inquiries, is now 
opened to us. Curiosity, excited but not 
satiated, may now occupy itself with investi- 
gations as novel as they are interesting. ‘To 
the philanthropist and the philosopher, a vast 
field of contemplation is opened out. The 
gates of the Celestial Empire are unclosed to 
them: they are admitted among a people 
boasting an ancestry which makes the world 
itself young by the comparison, and being, 
most unquestionably, of very ancient date— 
a people full of interest, full of curiosity, full 
of novelty. 

The Chinese war is one of those transac- 
tions which, eminently belonging to the his- 
tory of our times, being, indeed, one of its 
most marked events, and involving conse- 
quences so important, demanded the pen of 
an able historian, and that, too, of one him- 
self a sharer in the circumstances he records, 
A narrative compiled at a distance from the 
scene of action would have been deficient, if 
not in the greater requisites, yet in those 
minutiz which give reality to description. 
Perhaps one of the happiest features of mod- 
ern times is the engrafting a taste for litera- 
ture upon the military character; and of this 
beautiful union, one of the happiest results 
is the valuable work of Lieutenant Ouchter- 





lony, which has given rise to these observa- 
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tions. Himself occupying a post in the great 
theatre of the war, he has not been left, like 
others, to search out his material at the price 
of great labour, often inefficiently, often dis- 
tortedly, always inadequately. Far different 
it is to be stationed at the fountain-head than 
to have to make the endeavour to collect, at 
a distance, the thousand scattered rills that 
diverge from its source. Having sheathed 
the sword, our author took up his pen: with 
the one he may have achieved honour, at 
the cost of some misery to his fellow-beings 
abroad; with the other he has acquired rep- 
utation, whilst he has bestowed both a plea- 
sure and a benefit on his countrymen at 
home. He has enriched the literature of his 
country, and added an important record to 
her history. This work on the “ Chinese 
War,” though interesting in the highest de- 
gree for a present perusal, replete with infor- 
mation, fresh from the scene of action, and 
consequently rich in a thousand ramifications 
of merit which would otherwise have been 
unattainable, is also one that must take its 
place among the archives of the nation: and 
right worthily too: for Lieutenant Ouchter- 
lony is not one of the ephemeral race of 
authors. His work will have an existence 
when multitudes of tomes invested with a 
merely passing interest, though, it may be, 
gay with the sunshine of good spirits, and re- 
plete with mirthful adventure and lively anec- 
dote, shall have passed into oblivion. It is| 
eminently a work of great value; and though 
rich in energetic description, and illustrative, 
interesting detail, though painting new and 
Re AA scenes with the pen of a master 

and the fidelity of an eye-witness, it must 
still take its stand on a position far higher 
than these might claim to occupy, as a true, 
a capable, and a veritable history of one of 
the most interesting warfares in which our 
country has ever been involved. 

Since our first rupture with China, every 
circumstance connected with our intercourse 
has been seized upon with an avidity that 
marked the engrossing interest of the public. 
There was something more involved than 
our national feelings. More direful contests 
might have been waged with our continental 
neighbours without exciting the same pulse 
throughout the country; and this was be- 
cause curiosity beat high, and every fresh 
despatch brought us something new of a 
people whose habits and modes of life were 
invested with an extraordinary novelty. One 
of the merits of this work, which forces itself 











upon our attention at every turning page, is 
the accompaniment of numberless illustrative 
traits attending on every detail. ‘The most 
industrious and painstaking compiler could 
not have commanded these attestations of 
genuineness, which are of double value, add- 
ing as they do infinitely to the interest of the 
work, and bearing an unpremeditated testi- 
mony to the veritableness of the history. 
During the progress of the war, every thing 
emanating from its seat was seized upon with 
avidity, and the works thrown off on the heat 
and spur of the moment were warmly re- 
ceived. ‘These, however, could be no more 
than mere palliatives for curiosity. So far 
from supplying that stable amount of infor- 
mation which might be incorporated as a 
standard of reference, they did but establish 
its necessity. We still required a substantial 
history, one that might remain as a steady 
light when the flashes of partial descriptions 
should have died aw ay. It was almost 
beyond our hopes to find a historian in the 
very seat of war, surrounded by every pos- 
sible advantage and facility of information, 
and so peculiarly capable of profiting by 
their availment. ‘The less we might antici- 
pate so favourable a combination of circum- 
stances, the more do we congratulate our- 
selves upon it. We have here a history of 
this most interesting war every way calcu- 
lated to endure. Lieutenant Oucht erlony’s 

work cannot but become a standard in our 


‘literature. Asa whole, it is complete and 


perfect : commencing with the earliest out- 
breaks of disaffection, tracing with clear and 
continuous accuracy every consecutive event, 
entering into every detail of measure and 
counter-measure, of action and counter-ac- 
tion, he conducts us through all the fortunes 
of the war, leading us through every scene 
of the country where they were enacted, 
with as much lucidness of developement as 
interest of detail. We seem even to accom- 
pany the army of our countrymen, as in their 
progressive successes they approach as con- 
querors within a formidable distance of the 
capital of the Celestial Empire. New lights 
are thrown upon the native character, Cu- 
rious reflections suggest themselves to our 
thoughts on the innate nature of our race. 
We are all the creatures of imitation, Man 
walks in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
seldom deviating from the track, though the 
impulses of modern improvements impel him 
often to go beyond them, to advance a little 
and a little further. ‘The character of na- 
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tions also, as well as individuals, is made by 
example. Yet, here we have the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a country that has unques- 
tionably attained a high position, unbiassed 
by associations. In lands professing Chris- 
tianity, however debased and immoral, there 
is still a leaven, which, if it does not palpa- 
bly aflect public conduct, (though even in 
this it has a mighty, though it may be an in- 
appreciable influence,) yet regulates public 
opinion. In looking upon China, we con- 
template a people whose sentiments have 
been formed, whose morality has been estab- 
lished, without the aid of Christianity. We 
vehold in them the developement of human 
nature alone. With what an intense interest 
we must pause over this study! 

We pass on to an extract from the work. 
However the false glory of the battle-field 
may dazzle the mind’s eye, the fearful scenes 
of desolation which it leaves are the most 
eloquent of sermons. 

*“ The morning of the 22d of July rose 
upon a fearful scene of desolation. The late 
flourishing city of Chin-Keang-foo was now 
a spectacle of ruin; its ramparts and streets 
encumbered with the corpses of the slain, 
and the bodies of the wounded and the dying; 
many of its finest buildings destroyed, and 
its main street of shops, and the dwelling- 
houses near the gates, gutted by the horde 
of marauders who had commenced their de- 
vastations even before the tumult of the fight 
had ceased and its dangers were at an end, 
Many of these plunderers, and also most of 
the survivors of the garrison, must have 
made their escape under cover of the dark- 
ness, through a gateway opening upon the 
south-east, upon which a guard had not been 
placed until the morning; and considering 
the short space of time which had been af- 
forded in the night for their predatory pro- 
ceedings, the amount of destruction and of 
property carried off by the marauders was 
truly astonishing. 

‘* Armed parties were sent out shortly 
after day-break, to patrol the Tartar quarter 
in search of concealed soldiers, and to 
destroy the arsenals and depdts of military 
stores, while fatigue-detachments of sappers 
and miners were employed in collecting and 
interring the dead, from whose remains, 
owing to the excessive heat of the weather, 
the most noisome exhalations were already 
rising. 

‘“‘Frightful were the scenes witnessed by 
these men among the houses and enclosures 
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of the city, as group afier group of whole 
families lying stiffened in their blood, within 
their own homesteads, were discovered in 
the streets occupied by the Tartar troops 
and mandarins, so numerous and so pain- 
fully interesting in their revolting details, as 
to impress with deep and lasting horror all 
who witnessed this happily rare example of 
the miseries and ferocities of war. 

“The bodies of most of the hapless little 
children who had fallen sacrifices to the en- 
thusiasm and mad despair of their parents, 
were found lying within the houses, and 
usually in the chambers of the women, as if 
each father had assembled the whole of his 
family before consummating the dreadful 
massacre; but many corpses of boys were 
lying in the streets, amongst those of horses 
and soldiers, as if an alarm had spread, and 
they had been stabbed while they had been 
attempting to escape from their ruthless 
parents, 

‘Tn a few instances these poor little suf- 
ferers were found the morning of the assault, 
still breathing, the tide of life ebbing slowly 
away, as they lay withering in the agonies 
of a broken spine, a mode of destruction so 
cruel that, but for the most certain evidence 
of its reality, would not be believed, 

‘‘ In one of the houses the bodies of seven 
dead and dying persons were found in one 
room, forming a group which for loathsome 
horror was perhaps unequalled. The house 
was evidently the abode of a man of some 
rank and consideration, and the delicate 
forms and features of the sufferers denoted 
them as belonging to the higher order of 
Tartars. On the floor, essaying in vain to 
put food with a spoon into the mouths of two 
young children extended on a_ mattress, 
writhing in the agonies of death, caused by 
the dislocation of their spines, sat an old de- 
crepit man, weeping bitterly as he listened to 
the piteous moans and convulsive breathings 
of the poor infants, while his eye wandered 
over the ghastly relics of mortality around 
him. 

‘On the bed, near the dying children, lay 
the body of a beautiful young woman, her 
limbs and apparel arranged as if in sleep. 
One arm clasped her neck, over which a 
silk scarf was thrown, to conceal the gash 
in her throat which had destroyed her life. 
Near her lay the corpse of a woman some- 
what more advanced in years, stretched on 
a silk coverlet, her features distorted, and 
her eyes open and fixed, as if she had died 
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of poison or strangulation. There was no 
wound upon the body, nor any blood upon 
her person or clothes. A dead child, stabbed 
through the neck, lay near her; and in the 
narrow verandah, adjoining the room, were 
the corpses of two more women, suspended 
from the rafters by twisted cloths wound 
round their necks. ‘They were both young— 
one quite a girl—and her features, in spite 
of the hideous distortion produced by the 
mode of her death, retained traces of their 
original beauty sufficient to show the lovely 
mould in which they had been cast. 

«From the old man, who appeared by his 
humble garb to have been a servant or re- 
tainer of the family thus awfully swept away, 
nothing could be elicited as to. the mode or 
authors of their death,—nothing but unintel- 
ligible signs of poignant distress. He was 
made to comprehend the object of the inter- 
ring party, and at once testified the utmost 
satisfaction and gratitude for their humane 
interposition, assisting to carry the bodies 
down the staircase into the court, where, a 
shallow grave having been excavated beneath 
the pavement, he tenderly placed them in 
their sad resting-place, and having covered 
them with clothes, the stone slabs were re- 
placed over their remains. The two dying 
children shortly afterwards breathed their 
last, and were intersed beside the grave of 
their hapless relatives. The old man re- 
mained in the now silent abode of his lost 
chief, and was seen no more. 

«The scene here described formed unhap- 
pily but one link in a dismal chain of suffer- 
ing which the horrors of our assault drew 
around the devoted city, and loathsome as 
such descriptions must be, the details in this 
instance have been given, because the know- 
ledge which they afford of the domestic prin- 
ciples and the national antipathies and pre- 
judices of a race so interesting to us as the 
Tartars have now become, naturally leads to 
reflections of a highly important nature, and 
enables us also to estimate the character and 
capabilities of a people with whose future 
history and welfare it appears probable that 
our own will henceforward become asso- 
ciated. 

‘‘Tt was evident, from circumstances that 
came to our knowledge, afler the capture of 
the place, that the confidence of the Tartar 
general in the strength of his defences, in the 
valour and prowess of his men, and the skill 
with which his dispositions had been made, 


day of the assault, although, at the com- 
mencement of the attack, some dissatisfaction 
among the garrison, or disinclination for the 
fray, appears to have been manifested. ‘This 
was inlerred from the fact, that both at the 
east and west gates, the two points of the 
city on which our main attacks were directed, 
the bodies of two soldiers were placed in 
an exposed situation, (as if to serve as an 
example to their comrades,) with their arms 
tightly pinioned behind them, and _ their 
throats cut or their heads laid open by the 
stroke of a sword. One man of the four 
had apparently been put to death in the most 
barbarous manner, his arms having been 
hacked in a series of gashes from the wrist 
to the shoulder, and the countenance of the 
unfortunate wretch being fearfully distorted 
by the agonies he had endured. To the 
otlence of cowardice before the enemy, the 
Chinese military code awards death in a 
simple form only; it is therefore probable 
that this man had been endeavouring to ex- 
cite the garrison to abandon the place, or 
had been guilty of some other grave act of 
treachery. 

“From information given to our inter- 
preters, by shopkeepers and others dwelling 
in the suburbs, subsequent to the assault, it 
appeared that for many days previous to the 
arrival of the British fleet off Golden Island, 
the ‘Tartar general had made every prepa- 
ration for our attack, closing the gates, sus- 
pending all traffic on the canal, forcing the 
inhabitants within the walls to betake them- 
selves to the interior of the province, levying 
contributions of poultry, pigs, and all de- 
scriptions of provisions from the surround- 
ing country, for the supply of the garrison 
and of the force encamped in the position 
carried by Lord Saltoun. So completely 
had this drained the villages for miles round 
the city of all such supplies, that during the 
week spent by our army in occupation of 
the place, the utmost difficulty was expe- 
rienced in obtaining the common necessa- 
ries, and the most practised foragers harried 
the neighbouring farms, and every other 
spot that promised a supply, with little 
success. 

‘* Had the Tartars possessed any practi- 
cal acquaintance with the science of military 
defence, the indomitable determination of 
their chief, and the devotedness and skill in 
the use of their arms, of which such proofs 
were given by his men during the various 





continued unshaken up to a late hour on the 





conflicts of the 21st July, must in all pro- 
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bability have ensured a far different result | 


to the contest. The escalade of General 
Schoedde’s brigade could scarcely have suc- 
ceeded, had the Tartars who lined the para- 
pets of the square eastern bastion been aware 
of the mode of attack about to be adopted, 
for the ladders attached to the brigade were 
only three, and the parapets were so high 
above the terre-pleine of the ramparts, that 
half a dozen matchlock-men might have 
coolly pricked off each of their assailants, 
without being themselves exposed to any fire, 
while the great muscular strength of the 
Tartars must have ensured the destruction 
of such as leaped unhurt upon the rampart. 
The advance up a ladder, even by the readi- 
est of troops, is necessarily slow, each man 
occupying a share in his ascent nearly equal 
to his own height, and being unable to pass 
the uppermost rungs until his front file has 
stepped upon the wall, so that, where mode- 
rate determination and coolness are display- 
ed by the defenders, this mode of attack 
ought never to succeed unless many ladders 
are used, or the parapets previously beaten 
down by round shot, to expose the enemy 
on the ramparts to the view of the covering 
party below. The Tartars also neglected 
to take advantage of an admirable little work 
which flanked the spot where the ladders 
were raised, at a distance of only thirty to 
forty yards, and which afforded such safe 
cover to a small body of men, for whose use 
niches were constructed in the masonry be- 
low, with narrow loopholes bearing upon the 
foot of the ramparts, that a constant and 
deliberate fire might have been maintained 
upon the assaulting party. 

** At the western gate, also, instead of 
clearing away the houses which afforded 
cover for the light infantry of the third bri- 
gade, and enabled them to keep down the 
fire of the garrison while the powder-bags 
were being carried over the bridge, (which 
ought to have been done, to the distance of 
a good musket-shot in all directions,) not a 
single building which intercepted their view 
of the advance of an attacking column was 
removed either from the banks of the wet 
ditch or canal, or from the bridge itself, 
along each side of whose roadway ran a 
row of single-storied shops, in the fashion of 
some ancient bridges in England, through 
which, if necessary, the sappers could have 
worked their way by cutting through their 
thin partitions, so as to have brought the 
bags up to the gates, without being for a 





moment exposed to the enemy’s view. It 
was ascertained by some returns found in 
one of the military offices of the place, that 
the Tartars inside the city did not exceed 
two thousand three hundred; and as it is 
not probable that any of these had ever be- 
fore witnessed the imposing array of a disci- 
plined army, the brilliant spectacle present- 
ed by the pouring forth of nearly nine thou- 
sand well-equipped and fully-armed soldiers, 
from the vast fleet which covered the river 
beneath them, might well excite dismay in 
the hearts of those who looked down from 
the insecure and precarious shelter of their 
narrow ramparts upon the formidable col- 
umns advancing for their destruction. 

“ For some time after the capture of the 
city, the fate of the brave General Hailing, 
who had so nobly conducted its defence, was 
uncertain: his body could not be recognised 
among the slain, and none of the wounded 
Tartars who had been removed to our hos- 
pitals had seen him since the last desperate 
stand made by the remnant of the garri- 
son among the gardens and inclosures. At 
length, however, Mr. Morrison, the interpre- 
ter, discovered a man who had acted in the 
capacity of secretary to Hailing, secreted in 
an out-house of a building in the Tartar 
quarter, and from him he elicited the partl- 
culars of the fate of this gallant man. 

“ After haranguing his troops, he had 
mounted his horse, and placing himself at 
their head, led them to the ground upon 
which their desperate attack upon the 18th 
and 19th regiments was made, thence see- 
ing that the main defences of the town were 
in our possession, and that the day was irre- 
trievably lost, he returned to his house, and 
calling for his secretary, desired him to 
bring ‘his official papers into a small room 
adjoining an inner court of the building, 
where deliberately seating himself, and caus- 
ing the papers, with a quantity of wood, to 
be set up around him, he dismissed the sec- 
retary, set fire to the funeral pile, and perish- 
ed in the flames. In the apartment, where 
this strange example of barbarian heroism 
had been enacted, Mr. Morrison found, 
among some heaps of ashes and half-con- 
sumed wood, evidences of the awful sacrifice 
which had been so determinedly consum- 
mated, amply sufficient to corroborate the 
tale of his informant: the skull of the gene- 
ral was yet unconsumed, and the bones of 
the thighs and feet, though partially calcined, 
retained enough of their original form and 
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appearance to be recognised. The floor of| delicate silk mantle, the said hands being 
the room was paved, and the flames had con- | still red from the deed they had just done, in 
sequently not extended beyond the pile of| assisting at the sudden demise of a hen, 
fuel. Thus perished this brave man, whose| whose mortal remains were being converted 
devotion to his country rendered him, to! into a savoury grill by means of the broken 
quote the words of Sir Henry Pottinger’s| legs and ornaments of a carved satin-wood 
proclamation, ‘ Worthy of a nobler and a! chair and some lighted paper, torn from a 
better fate.’ ” book, perhaps of inestimable value; and, 
We turn from this scene of horrors to a} furthermore, the said hands might be after- 
somewhat livelier picture. | wards seen undergoing the detergent pro- 
“« One large detachment was quartered in| cess upon the skirt of a robe which erst had 
a pawnbroker’s shop, very different in style! g graced the form of a high priest of Fo! 
and extent to the well-known houses desig-| “* Shocking, indeed, to the antiquarian, the 
nated in England by the armorial bearings; geographer, and the lover of science and 
of the ancient Lombards, but in all other | virtue, were the destruction and spoliation 
respects resembling them so closely, as to| entailed by these promiscucus quarterings of 
render the comparison exceedingly amusing. | the troops in the towns successively occupied ; 
‘In China, the business of the pawnbro- | for although, in cases where, as at Shang- 
ker is usually carried on with the capital of| hae, no resistance had been offered, they 
a number of persons, who form together a} abstained from plunder, (or loot, which is its 
sort of bank, or joint-stock concern, which} popular nom de guerre) in such of the pri- 
is described by those acquainted with their| vate dwellings as were left untouched by the 
operation as most lucrative and extensive in| quarter-master-general, the contents of the 
all parts of the empire. houses in which their billets had chanced to 
“The building consists usually of a long) establish them, were always looked upon 
range of galleries, or rooms, in which the | as the lawful property of the new incumbents, 
pledged articles are ranged or assorted ac-| and treated accordingly, that is to say, car- 
cording to their description and value, every | ried off as legitimate ‘loot,’ if the means of 
cloak or fur or ornament having a ticket) transport were available, and if not, ‘ used 
attached to it, denoting the amount lent upon) up’ in all sorts of ways. 
its deposit, also the period for which pledged,| —_“* In this manner must have been destroyed 
and the interest to be recovered. many hundreds of books, which, could they 
‘The quantity of goods collected in these | have been collected and preserved until the 
establishments, judging from those which) return of peace allowed their contents to be 
came under the observation of the force,} translated and explained by native linguists, 
(and a very destructive observation it usual-| might have thrown much valuable light upon 
ly proved,) is enormous. Wearing apparel) the history and present state of Chinese 
of all descriptions constituted the bulk of the) literature, geography, and fine arts—upon 
stock of this Shanghae concern; and as it) all, indeed, that is of interest, connected with 
had to be cleared out of the way to make| this wonderful empire. Couches used to be 
room for the soldiers, grievous havoc was of| made with the torn-up leaves of books, fires 
necessity made among “the strange collection | fed with them, rooms cleaned with swabs 
of odds and ends of which it consisted. Rich | made of them—all sorts of horrors, in short, 
furred mantles and embroidered ladies’ crape | were perpetrated with these precious pages; 
dresses, were heaped up to form a couch for | and excepting by the very few who had no 
some brawny dragoon, whose costume had | regular and urgent duties to attend to, and 
been culled from heaps of pledges, the detail | could always command means of transport, 
of which defies all power of description: a| very few can have been preserved in an 
handsome blue button mandarin’s cap, deco-| entire and available form. In most of the 
rated with the honour-bestowing peacock’s| towns, however, which were temporarily oc- 
feathers, might be seen surrounding the} cupied by the British, much property, valu- 
bronzed visage of some hardy Briton, its| able for its rarity as well as its intrinsic 
abrupt redemption and new ownership being | worth, was of necessity left behind, and of 
attested by the stumpy blackened tobacco | course abandoned to the gangs of Chinese 
pipe stuck through an extempore hole in its| marauders which always hung upon. our 
rich silk cover, the hands of its new proprie-| rear when the evacuation of a city was 
tor, perhaps, emerging from the folds of a| going on. At Shanghae, however, the ten- 
VoLtume V.—40 
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ants-at-will of the pawnbrokers’ shops hit | 
upon an ingenious expedient for converting 
into specie ‘the collection of ‘ pledges’ which, | 
though easy of acquisition, were, like others 
of a different description, exceedingly difficult 
to be provided for. ‘The house was not far 


from the ramparts, in an adjacent angle of 


which there stood an old guard-room, or 
watch-tower; this they converted into a 
depot for silk cloaks and petticoats, and 
having soon attracted a group of Chinamen 
to the foot of the walls, they established a | 
regular bazaar, lowering down their mer- 


chandize in bales for inspection and tender, | 


and then chafering for a good price with 
great skill and acumen. 
‘The writer of these pages, when walk- 


ing outside the city walls, chanced to stumble | 


upon this droll and novel scene, and though | 
not exactly able to admire its leading fea- | 
tures, he could not avoid being highly di- | 
verted. The ‘ representatives’ of the pawn- 


brokers’ association had, it appeared, reposed 
too implicit a confidence in the good faith 
of their customers below, by lowering down 
the articles for sale to be examined before a 
bid was made, and some of these gentry had 


more than once most unscrupulously ended 
a dispute about price by decamping with the 
goods from under the very noses of their 
pseudo-owners, In consequence of this ‘dis- 
creditable’ proceeding, it was found neces- 
sary, for the good of the ‘concern,’ to lower | 
the bundles of cloaks, &c. only so far as to) 
admit of an ocular examination by the Chi- | 
nese, without aliowing them the privilege of} 
touching the ‘unredeemed.’ This measure | 
gave rise to the most absurd scenes;—one | 
Chinaman, on his bid being refused, or on | 
hearing a competitor offer more, would make 
a desperate spring at the bait, and missing 
it, would stamp on the ground, and howl | 
forth his rage like a maniac—others might | 
be seen in little mobs, with upturned faces 
like the figures in Flood’s ‘ Rocket-time at 
Vauxhall,’ vehemently imploring the sales- 
man above to lower the prize one inch more, 
that they might but touch it, to ascertain how 
much it was worth; and when their price 
was refused, to see the agonized looks with 
which they followed the bundle in its upward 
course, was irresistibly laughable. 

“Here, again, another group might be 
seen, who, having ventured, on speculation, 
to make a purchase from appearances only, 
were unfolding the garments which com- 
posed it with eager and anxious faces, clap- 
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| ping their hands with joy if their luck proved 
| good, and clenching them in furious menaces 
‘against their. tormentors if they found the 
rich silk envelope of their bundle to contain 
only some threadbare habiliments, or bundles 
of rags and rubbish. ‘The laughter and the 
screaming forth of high and low Chinese, of 
English and Hindostani, and the absurd ap- 
pearances of the descending bundles of in- 
describables, compensated by the ascending 
| dollars, and indeed of the whole scene, which 
| looked like a fishery for men, with ropes and 
/hooks baited with silk cloaks, was much 
more ludicrous and amusing than can be 
‘conceived from this description, and the 
writer could not help enjoying a laugh when 
he heard that the Chinamen, unable to settle 
the question any more by laying violent 
hands upon the ‘ pledges,’ had tried another 
‘and more successful manceuvre, by sending 
‘up in the bag a number of copper dollars, 
| mixed with the silver ones. ‘This was on 
the last day of the fair, when, from press of 
|time, and the accumulation of lots to be dis- 
|posed of, the venders were unable to pay 
| proper attention to the quality of the specie 
returned, 

** In spite of this deduction, they must have 
realized a very comfortable little sum for 
men whose pay is so small; and though one 
could not entirely approve of thus enriching 
the abandoned and lawless set who gene- 
| rally compose the greater portion of the 

lower orders of inhabitants in Chinese trad- 
ling cities, by the spoliation | of the upper 
iclasses, it is reconciled to one’s mind by the 
| Teflection that all such property would have 

fallen into the hands of the mob the moment 
_afler our rear-guard had disappeared through 
ithe city gates, and that it was therefore 
g | better to make them pay something for it, 
than to let them wrangle and fight for it 
after our departure. 

“The writer was upon the rear-guard 
when the force was withdrawn from the city, 
and was forcibly struck with the proof there 
presented to his observation, that the miseries 
entailed upon the inhabitants by the actual 
presence of our troops in the Chinese towns, 
were as nothing when compared with the 
horrors which ensued upon our withdrawal 
from them, at the hands of the miscreants 
who flocked into their streets in crowds from 
the surrounding country. 

“As regiment after regiment evacuated 
the various buildings which had been assign- 
ed as quarters, and after the rear-guard had 
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seen them cleared of stragglers from the 
column, and had passed on, the streets, as 
you looked back, where a few minutes be- 
fore all seemed desolate and deserted, were 
now teeming with life, and dark passages 
and hovels which had been passed by un- 
noticed, were now pouring forth multitudes 
of outcasts, who flocked to the house, which 
had just been abandoned, like birds of prey 
to a scene of slaughter. 

“As it is the duty of the rear-guard to 
bring up all baggage found lingering on the 
line of march, it frequently became necessary 
to press Chinamen as coolies, to carry on 
boxes, barrels, &c., with the column; but 
so furious did they become at being thus 
balked of their prey, the already half-gutted 
houses, that the persuasion of a fixed bayonet 
was always necessary to overcome their 
reluctance to take service with us, As these 
men became tired and non-effective, we hit 
upon the expedient of letting every fellow go 
who unearthed and put us in the way of 
catching two fresh ones, and by carrying on 
this system, our motley tail kept well up 
with the main column to the landing-place 
outside the suburbs, while the original coolies, 
the instant their release was ordered, asked 
for no money, but flying off into the city with 
the eagerness of hungry kites, doubtless soon 
paid themselves amply for their compulsory 
labour, by the plunder of some rich man’s 
house, whose locality and value they well 
knew, and which they had marked as their 
prey, when the flight of the Mandarins and 
the arrival of the British troops gave them 
promise of such a booty.” 

a 
POLITICS AND MUSIC. 


Donizetti’s last opera, “ Caterina Cornaro,”’ has 
had the “ coid water” of dead silence thrown over 
it at Naples. A northern opera has thrown its 
composer into “ hot water:” the “ Riquiqui” of M. 
Esser having so affronted His Majesty of Hanover, 
hy the diatribes in its libretto—taken from the 
French—against “the right divine,” that the com- 
poser’s innocent chords and choruses have been 
promoted to the list of prohibited works.—The last 
musical news from Berlin tells of a splendid torch 
procession and serenade, given by the students to 
Professor Schelling. The voices were eight hun- 
dred in number—the instruments siz hundred! 
They use Music in Germany; whereas other na- 
tions listen to it, or talk about it.— Atheneum. 

a 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILROADS. 

The King of Bavaria has commissioned Dr. Pau- 
li to proceed to Ireland, for the purpose of person- 
ally inspecting the atmospheric railroad, and report 
his observations.— Spectator. 
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From the Illuminated Magazine for March. 


A TALE OF A TEA KETTLE. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH. 
EPOCH I, 
Own a winter’s evening, nearly an hundred 
years ago, the tea-board was laid out, and 
the window curtains closely drawn, in the 
humble parlour of a small house in the town 
of Greenock. A tidy active matron was 
bustling about, slicing the bread and butter, 
and carefully measuring out the due modi- 
cum of the Chinese leaf, probably upon the 
good old principle of “A spoonful per head 
and one for the pot.” A blazing fire gleam- 
ed and roared in the grate and curled round 
the black sides of the kettle which reposed 
in the midst of it, like waves lashing the 
sides of a ship at sea; and the fire crackled, 
and the water boiled with a faintly heard 
poppling sound; and a stream of white va- 
pour came whizzing out of the spout of the 
kettle with a shrill cheery hiss. Now the 
matron aforesaid saw nothing particular in 
all this—the fire was burning, the kettle was 
boiling, and that was all—and the fire burn- 
ed and the kettle boiled, just that tea might 
be made, and for no other purpose or end 
whatsoever. ‘There was nothing wonderful 
either in the one fact or the other. Kettles 
had boiled and fires had burned from the be- 
ginning and would probably do so until the 
end of the chapter. But the requisite num- 
ber of spoonfuls had been transferred from 
the caddy to the pot, and as the matron 
stooped to place it upon the hob, her eye fell 


;upon a little urchin seated upon a stool of 


stunted dimensions, in the full glare of the 
blaze, who, propping’ his furzy head upon 
his hands, aud supporting both upon his 
knees, by reclining an elbow against each, 
was intently gazing at the fire, and the ket- 
tle, and the steam, swallowing them with his 
eyes, and as much absorbed in fact as the 
Peri might be supposed to have been in her 
momentary glance of heaven. ‘The boy 
looked at the fire and the mother looked at 
the boy. ‘* Was there ever sick an idle 
neer-do-weel in this warld as our Jamie ?”— 
was the question which, almost unconscious- 
ly, she proposed to herself. As it rose in her 
mind, her hand (none of the lightest, proba- 
bly) rose in the air; and the next second 
would have seen it descend with no con- 
temptible force on the shoulders of the luck- 
less urchin, when the door opened, and a 








neighbour gossip, who had perhaps been in- 
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vited to tea, entered. The blow hung, like| 
Mahomet’s coffin, suspended in mid air; and) 
the tongue was used instead of the fist. 
Turning to the visitor, Jamie’s mother said, 

** Noo, Mistress Balderstone, did ye ever 
see the likes o’ that?’ 

‘<The likes o’ what, Mistress Watt?” 

*Q, our Jamie ;—look till the callan ;— 
there he’ll sit, woman, glowring at the ket- 
tle and the blaze till ye would think his very 
een would come out 0’ his head. ’Deed I 
ken’na what’s in the bairn—whiles | think 
there’s something unlucky in that glower. | 
hope nae limmer has been throwi ng cantrips 
at him; but and ’deed its mair nor likely.” 

“Hout, tout, woman, the bairn’s only 
warmin’ itsel’,” replied the worthy Mrs. Bal- 
derstone, in a soothing tone. 

‘*Warmin’ itsel’!” reiterated her friend ; 
“look till that glower o’ his, and tell me if 
ye dinna think it’s something bye ordinar’.” 

And truth to tell there was something pe- 
culiar in the glance of the boy’s eye ;—there 
was mind, active, speaking mind, looking 
through it. He seemed as one who gazed 
upon a wondrous vision, and whose every 
sense was bound up in the display of gor- 
geous pageantry floating before him. He 
had sat watching the escaping steam, until 
the thin, vaporous column had appeared to 
cast itself upwards in fantastic-changing 
shapes. Sometimes the subtle fluid gather- 
ing in force and quantity would gently raise 
one side of the lid of the kettle, emit a white 
puff, and then let the metal fall with a low 
clanking sound. There was power—strength 
in that watery cloud. But still the spout 
poured forth its regular volume of white va- 
pour—shooting over*the ribs of the grate, 
and curling and rolling in outlines as vary- 
ing and quaint as those of a rising mist. 

‘Suddenly, to the eye of the half dreaming 
boy, the steam appeared, instead of escaping 
up the chimney, to spread itself out in a 
dense volume before the fire-place. He 
gazed intently at the phenomenon——indistinct 
outlines, like the wavy robes of spectres, 
showed themselves—floated dimly for an in- 
stant--then melted into the shapeless cloud. 
Again they re-appeared, and more distinctly 
than before; and the spell-bound boy saw 
faces, some terrible, and others gentle and 
mild, forming, and vanishing, and again re- 
appearing in ‘that wonderful steam-cloud. He 
gazed, and gazed. ‘To the faces, fanciful 
forms, woven from the vapour, attached 
themselves and clung. There was some- 
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thing about them awfully undefined; but 
they. were undefined rather to the mind than 
the eye. The latter could see them, but the 
former could not grasp or form an accurate 
idea of their strange, shadowy proportions. 
Some were dimly terrible, others calm and 
serene—back and fore they floated, not pass- 
ing, but blending with—gliding through— 
each other, and waving ‘their “misty wings 
with a slow undulating motion. Gradually 
the fair and gentle steam spirits seemed as 
it were to coalesce, to glide together and be- 
come one, instinct with mild intellectual 
grandeur ; and round it gathered a threaten- 
ing phalanx of the dark and gloomy spirits, 
their forms changing to hideous, undefined, 
grotesque things, and their faces fearful to 
look upon. But the mild spirit gazed calmly 
on them, as if in reliance on its innate power ; 
and raising its white arms it waved the evil 
spirits bac k, and as they retired undefinedly, 
they covered their gloomy foreheads with 
their wings, for a pale halo of light beamed 
around the long fair curls of the master 
phantom. But again they rallied and rush- 
ed, dark, evil-minded, like an undefined hor- 
ror, and wrestled with the fair, good form. 
Here, there, any where, their demon faces, 
lowered and moped and mowed round the 
god-moulded face; and with their pointed 
claws and swooping wings they sought to 
tear the good spirit down, “and to exult over 
its fall, with looks of bitter, jeering hatred. 
But they could not—the spiritual light, 
flickering in long pencils from the forehead 
and the eye of the mild spirit, seemed, al- 
though it was so pale, and apparently so 
heatless, to scorch the wings and shrivel up 
the limbs of the assailant spirits; and at 
length, drawing up its grand form, it threw 
its arms abroad, and with the motion, as 
though at the waving of a wand, the mist 
demons shrunk and shrivelled and writhed 
in impotent malice at the feet of their con- 
queror, who stood over them—an angel 
trampling upon fiends ! 

And asthe dreaming boy saw this, an un- 
bidden thought came upon his mind, and he 
knew that the fierce struggle was symboli- 
cal of 


INTELLECT WARRING WITH THE ELEMENTS. 


And still he gazed—and lo, the discomfited 
demons, who lay at the feet of Intellect, 
overpowered by its might, faded, and re- 
solved themselves and their writhing motions, 
into the waves of a mighty, heaving sea. 
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And Intellect in all its glorious proportions 
grew dim, very dim, and its semblance | 
changed ; and lo, it was a ship without a safl, 
battling with the fierce seas which came 
rolling « on one after another, throwing their 
foaming crests high and higher. But gal- 
lantly ‘rode that ‘lone ship. Against ‘the | 
fierce wind, against the rolling waves, against 
the rushing tide, it battled sternly, Wind 
and waves and tide did their utmost; but on, 
on, with a fearful innate power moved the 
mystic ship, dashing aside the white spark- 
ling spray, and tearing through wave after 
wave, till the powers of the elements felt 
themselves conquered, and the wind abated, 
the waves sunk, the tide ceased to roll, and 
the low muriur of the settling storm pro- 
claimed the triumph of the Ship of Intellect! 

“Jamie, Jamie, what is’t ye’re thinkin’ 
0?” said a shrill voice. 

The vision vanished ; the waves, the ship, 
melted away; the steam-cloud dissolved; the 
old-fashioned mantelpiece, with quaint carv- 
ings and blue painted tiles, appeared where 


it had been, and on the fire was the kettle | 
still hissing away, and on the hob sat the | 


teapot simmering, 

“Ye idle gawky,’ said the shrill voice | 
again—* if ever I fin’ ye sittin’ glowering at 
the fire when ye mic ht be doing something 
useful, de’ il’s in it if | don’t gar ye feel the | 
wicht o’ my han’, Sit in till ye’r tea, ye 
graceless loon, and shak han’s with Mistress | 
Balderstone here.” 

The boy rose meekly, and did as he was | 
told. 

His name was James Watt. 


>] 


EPOCH II.* 


About the year 1815, some seventy years 
after the vision of the tea kettle, a large din- 
ner party was assembled at the house of an 
opulent Glasgow merchant. It was_ the 
dreary half hour between the arrival of the 
guests and the announcement of dinner. 
The usual meteorological points had been 
duly discussed and settled, and an uncom- 
fortably dead silence ensued, A few attempts 
to revive conversation died away in half- 
stifled remarks. 

The host looked out of sorts—the fair 
hostess was evidently in the fidgets,—and 
still the minutes slipped by, and no word of 
dinner—people turned over the leaves of 





* The anecdote told in this “ Epoch” is literally 
fact. 
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Albums and Scrap-books, and inspected the 
| pattern of the carpet with a perseverance 
| worthy of a better cause. In fact, some un- 
\lucky wight was late; and the lady of the 
| house, i in communicating the direful intelli- 
| gence to her nearest female neighbour, added 
'in dismal tones her moral conviction that 
|dinner was spoiling. At length the host 
| plucked up courage and “drew a dial from 
his poke.” 

“Really [ think,” he said, ‘“*we must 
have dinner, and let Mr. Norris reap the 
fruits, or rather the no-fruits, of his dilatori- 
ness. More than half an hour late, posi- 
tively.” 

This was a relief. A few inward curses 
were invoked upon the late Mr. Norris—the 
company filed off—and the all-important 
matter of dinner commenced. It was over 
before any one dreamt of bestowing another 
thought upon the culprit. 

" By the way, no word of Norris, yet. 
Where can the man have got to?” 

*¢ Heaven knows!” quoth the host. “ Nor- 
ris is such a strange fellow—always doing 
something out of the way. However, I dare 
say we shall have him here sometime before 
the evening is out.’ 

And so the conversation passed away to 
some other topic. The worthy landlord 
was right: just as his better half was in the 
‘act of exchanging a complicated series of 
| telegraphic looks and nods with a lady at the 
| foot of the table, preparatory to a general 
‘flight to the drawing room, the door was 
hurriedly thrown open, and the missing Mr, 
Norris appeared in a high state of hurry and 
confusion. 

* Hillo, Norris!” said the host, ‘* where 
have you been hiding yourself?” 

‘Mr. Norris, Mr. Norris, come up here 
and be scolded,” added his good lady, hold- 
ing up a forefinger threateningly. 

‘‘ Positively,” rejoined the criminal, ‘I 
hardly know what apology to make. I’m 
afraid I’ve been very much to blame.” 

“Yes, you have,” muttered a stout old 
gentleman, who had just cut his finger when 
slicing an orange, and who was in conse- 
quence delighted to have a decent pretext 
for grumbling. 

“Come, come,” said the founder of the 
feast—‘‘a glass of wine with you, Norris, 
and then an explanation, as they say in 
parliament.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Norris—* although 
I know you will all laugh at me. You are 
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aware that I had to come up from Greenock | ‘Of course,” said the cut-finger man. 
to-day,—but positively [am so angry with| ‘ Well, then we had half an hour’s ham- 





myself at my own credulity that ” |mering and screwing, with a fleet of boats 
** Nonsense—nonsense. Go on,” inter-| round us, laughing at us all the time. One 
rupted the landlord. | fellow in particular kept asking us, with such 


“Then here goes,” said the late gentle-| an infernal grin, if we didn’t think a steam- 
man, desperately. * Perhaps you know Mil-| boat could cross the Atlantic in ten days?” 
lar, of Dalswinton?” “ Knowing fellow, that,” said the host. 

“A crackbrained schemer,” said he of} “ At last we moved on—but it was only 
the cut finger. |to break down again; and so we paddled and 

“You may well say so,” quoth a Dr. | stopped and hammered, and then paddled 
and Cr. sort of looking personage; “ he has| and stopped and hammered again, until it 
a notion that he can drive ships through the | began to be very clear to me, that if I re- 
water by steam. Ha! ha! ha!” | mained in my friend Millar’s precious steam- 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the company in| boat until it reached the Broomielaw, I was 
chorus. likely to have a week of it at least; so after 

A likely project,” remarked a matter-of- | three or four hours of vexation, I got put 
fact West India merchant: ‘I would as| ashore, about three miles on this side of 
soon believe that you could that you | Greenock, had to walk another three to the 
could ” and the matter-of-fact man hesi-| road, and stop there, tired and cold, till a 
tated for a simile. stage took me up,—and, here I am.” 

«Light Glasgow with smoke instead of} “Served you right, for listening to such 
oil,” prompted a dapper gentleman near him. | fellows as Millar, with their schemes, and 

“Ha! ha! ha! very good notion, that,” | their nonsense,” remarked the surly gentle- 
chuckled the cut finger. man with the cut finger, 

“Or turn the Sun into a portrait painter,} « But I say, Norris, surely Millar sees the 
and make him draw miniatures in thirty | absurdity of the thing himself, now, at all 
seconds each!” added another gent!cman of | events ?” inquired the landlord. 











| 

lively imagination. | * Not a bit,” replied Norris; “ he is more 
‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” quoth the company at! confident than ever.” 

large, again. “ The initeustion of some men exceeds 


“Ha! ha! re-echoed the host; ‘ what! belief,” remarked the matter-of-fact person- 
an odd fancy to be sure! But I beg your) age, with an air of mixed profundity and 
pardon, Norris—go on with your confes-| pity, 
sion.” ‘But, Mr. Norris, how could you venture 

“T have had a foretaste of how you will} yourself into such a thing as that steam- 
treat it,” replied that gentleman. ‘ Never | boat?” asked the pretty hostess, with a slight 
mind—I ought to be laughed at. Well, | shiver of horror. 

Millar has a boat of this new construction at} « Never mind—never mind,” quoth her 
Greenock, or rather he had one there, this| |ord and master; “ he is out of it now, at all 
morning, worse luck. He was quite confi- events; but he must have some dinner: ah, 
dent it would do—talked, in fact, of six| here jit comes—don’t be modest, Norris; 
miles an hour, with all the coolness in life. | twasn’t your fault, you know—come, make 
Well, would you believe it? he seduced me up for lost time, and never mind Millar and 
into embarking with him at Greenock, pro- | his steamboats.” 

mising most faithfully to run me up the) «Very good,” said the matter-of-fact man. 
river and land me at the Broomielaw by four | « [jet us give up steam and steamboats, and 
o'clock. Well, off we set—the pier was| talk of something rational.” 

crowded with people laughing at us,” 


‘“‘ Sensible people, too,” said the matter- EPOCH III. 
of-fact man. dl 

«“ And I must acknowledge they had some-| Years have rolled away, and the vision 
thing to laugh at,” resumed the steamboat | of the tea kettle is realized. The “ infatua- 
voyager. ‘We did move at first; I will say | tion” of Mr. Millar, of Dalswinton, has pro- 
that for Millar, we did move at first; but|duced its results. The stout old gentleman 
we hadn’t gone one hundred yards when the| with the cut finger is probably sleeping 
machinery broke.” soundly in some quiet Glasgow churchyard, 
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but his ghost ought to be doomed to drear 
penance for its presumptuous incredulity and 
scofling. 

Talk of political revolutions; they are 
nothing to the revolutions of science. Amid | 
the roar of a conflict which shook Europe, 
the ancient dynasty of France fell prostrate, 
crumbled with the ruins of its own, Bastile. 
And now are new bastiles being created— 
new forts erected—the tools with which 
tyranny will play a future game, where 
tyranny played its game of yore; the chains 
are again clanking on the people who once 
so no bly burst them. But there is no such 
re-action in the revolutions of science. ‘The 
echo of the cheery hiss of the old tea kettle, 
when the boy, Watt, sat dreamingly listen- 
ing to it, is to be heard in the loud roar of 
the steam-pipe, rising often above the din of 
wind and waters, and proclaiming to both 
that a mighty power is battling with their | 
flerceness. 

Steam has made this old world of ours a 
newone. It makes ocean voyages, pleasure 
trips; it binds cities together, literally with 
iron bands; it brings kingdoms into as close 
contiguity as parishes. What does it not do 
for man !—Services the most mighty and the 
most trivial. It hurries him across the Atlan- 
tic in ten days, and grinds coffee in grocers’ 
shops; it has power enough to pump up 
volumes of water from the bowels of the 
earth, and delicacy enough to drive a shut- 
tle and weave fine linen. Mighty as is its 
strength, the childhood of intellect can guide 
it. Up and down fly the huge beams and 
cylinders with a force that hundreds of 
horses would in vain crack sinew and muscle 
to control; and yet, let there be but a touch 
ofa guiding lever—the stopping of a valve— 
demanding no more than a child’s strength, 
and the vast moving fabric at once becomes 
motionless and passive—only so many tons 
of wrought and hammered metal. 

And what a change has steam made in 
the outward and visible appearance of our 
country—its coasts, its roads, its cities, and 
its rivers? Railroads, we admit, are, in an 
artistic point of view, no great beautifiers of 
landscape; but if any one can see a steam- 
engine, dragging after it its huge train of 
matter, animate and inanimate—whirling 
over the earth, like a meteor over the heaven 
—conveying its hundreds of men, women, 
and children—and almost setting time and 
space at defiance by its fiery rapidity and 
power—if any one can see this, and not 
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recognise in his breast a higher, more sub- 
lime emotion, than the richest landscape 
can afford, he is only fit for trimming over- 
grown hedges, or laying out cabbage gar- 
dens. Fancy an old gentleman of the Addi- 
sonian school, finical, precise, and little- 
minded, taking an airing out of his grave, 
and looking for the lumbering coach, which, 
an hundred years ago transported him in 
something like a week from London to York; 
or the sober denizen of the metropolis of a 
later date, walking quietly to the water-side 
to secure a berth on board a Margate hoy. 
Would the worthy individuals in question 
recognise the world as the one they had 
been accustomed to, and its steam-whirled 
people as akin to the race of sober plodders 
which once peopled it? Animal produces 
mental activity. Rapidity of locomotion— 


| power over the elements of nature-—re-acts 


upon us, and make us more morally bold, 
more quick in thought and prompt in action. 
So steam has revolutionized mental as well 
as physical things—has invaded the realms 
of mind as well as those of matter, 

There is, to our thinking, something aw- 
fully grand in the contemplation of a vast 
steam-engine. Stand amid its ponderous 
beams and bars, wheels and cylinders, and 
watch their unceasing play; how regular 
and how powerful!—the machinery of a 
lady’s Geneva watch is not more nicely 
adjusted—the rush of the avalanche is not 
more awful in its strength. Old Gothic 
cathedrals are solemn places, preaching so- 
lemn lessons, touching solemn things; but 
to him who thinks, an engine-room may 
preach a more solemn lesson still. It will 
tell him of mind—mind wielding matter at 
its will—mind triumphing over physical 
difficulties—--man asserting his great su- 
premacy—* intellect battling with the ele- 
ments.” And how exquisitely complete is 
every detail!—how subordinate every part 
towards the one great end !—how every 
little bar and screw fit and work together ! 
Vast as is the machine, let a bolt be but the 
tenth part of an inch too long or too short, 
and the whole fabric is disorganized. It is 
one complete piece of harmony—an iron 
essay upon unity of design and execution. 
There is deep poetry in the steam-engine— 
more of the poetry of motion than in the 
bound of an antelope, more of the poetry 
of power than in the dash of a cataract. 
And ought it not to be a lesson to those who 
laugh at novelties, and put no faith in inven- 
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tions, to consider that this complex fabric— 
this triumph of art and science—was once 
the laughing-stock of jeering thousands, and 
once only the waking phantasy of a boy’s 
mind as he sat and in seeming idleness 
watched a little column of vapour rise from 
the spout of a Tea Kettle? 


——=<=———— 


From Tait’s Magazine for March. 
A BISHOP’S DIARY. 


Tue Camden Society, which provided the 
Text-book whence Carlyle preached his 
‘Past and Present,” has laid before us a 
little book, from which we feel strongly in- 
clined to deduce a few sentences of rambling 
analogy between things past and things pre- 
sent, in the departme nt of political morality, 
And we shall start at once by proclaiming, 
that the tone of our reflections, and our esti- 
mate of the worth of the past as compared 
with that of the present, are both diametri- 
cally the reverse of those to which the mys- 
tic preacher has so nebulously, yet eloquent- 
4 given utterance. In spite of all that may 
» preached about the wickedness and the 
misery of this age—in spite of all that dis- 
appointed aspirants may mutter about politi- 
eal profligacy, or that idle young men of 
good family may grumble about a sordid and 
selfish world, we maintain that the tone of 
politic al morality has been gradually im- 
proving. It is true that there are abominable 
things done every day. One man becomes 
a violent patriot, ‘because he “ did not get the 
place he w anted ;” while the person who does 
get it, is sudde nly converted into a friend of 
‘order, property, and the established state 
of things.” A clergyman is raised to the 
holy order of bishops, and receives an apos- 
tolic commission through the laying on of 
pontifical hands, because he has written 
smart unscrupulous party pamphlets; and a 
man is made a judge, not because he knows 
the law, but because he can say severe things 
across the table in St. Stephens, to those 
whom he does not like. Still the result of 
the hard struggle which is perpetually raging 
between individual and public interests, be- 
tween the powers of darkness and of light, 
is, that every year beholds some gradual im- 
provement in the morality of these things ; 
and a sad and dreary prospect would it be 
for those who labour in the garden of politi- 
cal amelioration, if the fruit were always to 
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turn ashes in the mouth, and if past improve- 
ments did not foreshadow a successful result 
for present exertions, 

It is no longer in unison with the proper 
rule of party tactics for a prime minister to 
slip a thousand pound note into the hand of a 
distinguished patriotic member just before a 
division—though such was the fashion a cen- 
tury ago; and even then the practice had 
got so far into questionable odour, that we 
are told, the members would profess to be 
regulated by some less ignoble motive, and 
would say, that his majesty had shown his 
family such marked kindness on last pre- 
sentation day, he must needs be very un- 
grateful if he did not vote with the court. 
A judge would look rather indignant if a 
note were handed to him on the bench, en- 
closing a douceur, and a request for a deci- 
sion in favour of the giver; but it was the 
great Bacon’s only defence, that though he 
received the cash, he was not moved by it, 
but decided all his cases as law and justice 
dictated. ‘There is no man old enough to 
recollect the day when the bribing of a judge 
was considered a prudent speculation; and 
may not we, or at all events the next genera- 
tion, live to see the day, when a falsehood 
told to the bench will not be justified by its 
being paid for; and when it will not be con- 
sistent with the honour of a gentleman and 
the etiquette of a gentleman’s profession, for 
a man to walk into-court with the confession 
of a murderer in his bosom, and try to get 
him acquitted by an attempt to fix the guilt 
on some innocent witness? 

In the private deportment and convivial 
manner of great personages too, there is a 
considerable change. Greenwich does not 
witness a first Lord of the Treasury and a 
Lord Chancellor insanely drunk, climbing 
naked to the top of a sign-post to drink the 
king’s health, as was said to be veritably 
seen in the days of Jefferys. That judge 
had upon one occasion an attorney brought 
before him, charged with some knavish trick. 
Now the attorney remembered the day when 
the mighty judge had been a briefless barris- 
ter, and when, to impress the public with a 
notion that he had more business than really 
fell to his share, he was wont, as he sat en- 
joying his ease in a coffec-room, to have a 
youth in his employment whose duty it was 
to rush in, ever and anon, with great haste, 
crying out, “Sir, there be clients in your 
chambers abiding your worship’s pleasure.” 
The attorney in question had seen something 
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about Jefferys which proclaimed him a man 
to be trusted with certain kinds of legal work, 
and became one of his first employers. 
Pluming himself upon this early patronage, 
as attorneys will sometimes do, he bragged 
in certain companies that he had been the 
making of my Lord Chancellor. In those 
days, when a man got into trouble, all his 
evil sayings and doings were ferreted out, 
that they might be produced in judgment 
against him; and these jactations of the at- 
torney were too much to the purpose to be 
forgotte n. ‘He is my maker, is he said 
the savage chancellor. “ Very well; I will 
show him a mystery: I shall lay my > a 
by the heels.” Lord Abinger would be quite 
incapable of saying such a thing at a Chart- 
ist trial. The latest instance of extravagant 
brutality on the bench, was in the political 
trials in Scotland at the end of last century. 
Lord Braxfield took a leaf out of the prac- 
tice of Coke and Jefferys on that occasion, 
This judge was indeed, in his conduct, so 
lively a representative of habits and princi- 
ples which had long previously gone to decay 
in other parts of the island, that it is to be 
regretted that we possess no more authentic 
record of his courtesies than is supplied by 
tradition. It is said of him, that, on the 
Northern Circuit, he and his friend Lord 
Hemand, having a-very heavy calendar to 
co through, were compelle od, through very 
fatigue from sentenc ing, to retire into a snug- 
gery behind the court, and relax themselves 
over the social board. Becoming more and 
more sympathetic with every glass, they had 
exhibited many instances of mutual appre- 


ciation, when, at last, Braxfield in a fit of 


enthusiastic self-devotion said, tapping his 
friend on the shoulder, ‘ Just sit ye down, 
Harry, and tak your piggy, and [ll gae and 
hang the rest 0’ thae fouk.” There is another 
very characteristic anecdote of Braxfield, 
which we do not recollect having seen in 
print. He was marching to church one day 
at the head of the sequela of the circuit, 
when, just at the point where the crowd was 
most dense, and where the attention of those 
who observed the homage which his majesty’s 
judge was paving to the Creator was most 
intense, Braxfield, discontented with the man- 
ner in which the trumpeters were doing their 
duty, roared out with all the thunders of his 
singularly powerful voice, ‘ Blow, trumpet- 
ers; blow like h ,d ye!” 

But we are losing sight of our text, ‘* The 
Diary of Dt. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of 








Chester.” We have read through the whole 
of this book. From the worldly and _ busi- 

ness-like tone of the commencement, we were 
tempted to set out on a general examination 
of its substance, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not, in these confidential 
communings between a prelate and his own 
soul, we could find the traces of any services 
he had done to religion, which might be sup- 
posed to be an equivalent for the worldly ad- 
vancement he had obtained by professing to 
be a religious man. One might read through 
the whole book, without discov ering that the 
writer had ever dreamed that there are souls 
to be saved, or a deity to whom he might be 
made accountable. We must not do the 
Bishop injustice, however; there is one per- 
son, and but one, of whom he cannot speak 
without giving some indication of his sacred 
calling. On the 15th October, 1687, he 
Says, «This being the king’s birth-day, I 
waited on him at his levée, to wish him many 
happy years; for which [ daily pray.” And 
again on the ensuing day, “ his majesty went 
a hawking: God send him safe home! Mr. 
Towres sent me a bottle of canary.” In this 
last entry the Right Reverend Father in God 
appears in his true character. If we had been 
bound under a penalty to guess his profession 
from the tone of his memoranda, we should 
certainly have sought after some calling 
more connected with the laying in of the 
good things of this world than w ‘ith the dis- 
tribution of sacred neues regarding futu- 
rity. Thus, in De scember 2, “ After prayers, 

and sitting in the consistory, Sir Rowland 
Stanley, his brother Francis, Mr. Egerton, 
Sir Philip Egerton, and Mr. Chomley, and 
ten other gentlemen, dined with me; and 
after dinner, tlie mayor and aldermen brought 
me a present of eight sugar loaves, one do- 
zen of canary, one dozen of white wine, and 
two of claret, and were merry with me till 
seven at night; and many ladies visited my 
wife.” Discreet mayor and aldermen! and 
how much more reputable in their liberality 
than shabby Mr. Towres, who presents but 
one bottle of canary, yet, withal, is immor- 
talized for the same. On the 9th, “ Mr. 
Mayor and his wife, and Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Hancock and his wife, who sent me a skeg of 
sturgeon, Mr. Callis et uxor, Mr. Dean, six 
captains, Mr. . Mr. Warrington the 
brewer sent me twelve bottles of wine, anda 
sugar loaf weighing 20 lbs...... I visited 
Sir John Arderne and his lady. Mr. Dean 
sent me a cheese.” Cheeses seem to have 
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478 A BISHOP’S DIARY. 


been popular with the bishop. On the 23d| young H. Travel with me on my dun horse, 
December we have, ‘“ Mr. Newton sent me | 


an old cheese, the best I ever tasted; and 
on 3d January “ Mr. Sherwood visited me, 
and presented me with a large cheese.” On 
the 9th of August, the “ Lord Molineux sent 
me a fat buck to Wigan; I dined there with 
Mr. Mayor and the Recorder: went to the 
church to prayers. After diner called at 
Mr. Stanley’s, and went to the Anchor at 
Preston, where | met my lord Brandon, who 


supped with us, and brought the Bayly of| 


the town, and an impertinent doctor of phy- 
sic.” The notices which we have of his 
convivial habits are brief, but effective. ‘Thus 
he says of a dinner with the Marquis of Win- 
chester, ** { was received by the noble mar- 
quis with all kindness imaginable at dinner, 
from one at noon till one 4n the morning.” 





‘Twelve consecutive hours occupied in eating | 


and drinking! what a hard-working bishop! 

There is surely a family likeness about 
clerical minds, even when they are not en- 
gaged in spiritual things. T he Rey. William 
Cole, the antiquary, and friend of Horace 
Walpole, who belonged to a time two gene- 





as his father had formerly desired me, in 
order that he might hear the organ at New- 
port, he being a great psalm-singer. [There 
is more of the sneer than of the commen- 
dation, by the way, in this method of char- 
acterizing a partiality for sacred music. ] 
Mr. ‘Tanguerasy, rector of Bow-Brick-hill, 
preached the sermon before the archdeacon, 
who gave a charge. ‘The most numerous 
appearance of clergy that [ remember: for- 
ty-four dined with the archdeacon ; and what 
is extraordinary, not one smoked tobacco, 
My new coach horse very ungain.” ‘The 
rector seems to have extended Solomon’s 
doctrine to comprehend the opinion, that the 
clergyman who spareth the rod hateth his 
parishioners. Among his Saturday employ- 
ments we find, “ I cudgelled Jem for staying 
so long on an errand at Newton Longue- 
ville.” 

sut to return to Bishop Cartwright: there 
is something by the way unpleasant in find- 
ing a name so respectable for every thing 
that is steadfast and true, possessed by such 
a man. We expect a prelate’s diary to 


rations later than that of Bishop Cartwright, | exhibit a certain tone of ecclesiastical pomp 


has left some fragments of a diary, in which| and consequence—a sort of ever-living re- 
a like order of mind, and of intellectual and | flection of the possession of a spiritual lord- 


physical habits, is at once perceptible; for 
example: “ February 1, Saturday. Fine day 
and cold. Will Wood, Junior, carried three 
or four loads of dung into the clay-pit close. 
Baptized William, the son of William Grace, 
blacksmith, who,” he continues, “* I married 
about six months before.” He seems to have 


been fond of stating such facts in their ab- | 


stract simplicity, leaving it to the charitable 
reader to draw the just conclusion. The 
Rector appears, unlike the Bishop, to have 
been as much a giver as a receiver of good 
things. Thus we find, “ March 6th, Very 
fine weather. My man was blooded. I sent 
a loin of pork and a spare-rib to Mr, Cart- 
wright in London;” and two days later, it 
is “ Very fine weather. Mr. Cartwright 
brought me a quarter of house-lamb from 
London.” — Sensible, judicious Mr. Cart- 
wright! <A few days afierwards, there, is 
this sole important entry for the events of 
a day: * Thursday. I sent my two French 
wigs te my London barber to alter them, 
they being made so miserably I could not 
wear them.” Next Tuesday was a most 
eventful day. ‘ June 17th, Tuesday. Win- 
dy, cold, and rainy. I went to an archdea- 
con’s visitation at Newport Pagnel. I took 





ship, with the substantial adjuncts of a palace 
and a good table. But really in this bishop’s 
diary there is little or nothing of the high- 
churchman—nothing that would .offend a 
fJuaker, a Unitarian, or a member of the 
Free Church. There is a reason for this: 
the Bishop was, during the time when he 
wrote this diary, plotting the destruction of 
the church to which he belonged. On 22d 
April, 1687, his occupations were, “I was 
at the king’s levée; and after, with the Bishop 
of St. Davids, visited Sir Thomas Exton, and 
dined with Sir H. Firebrasse. ‘There I met 
sishop Labourne and my Lord Arundel, who 
carried me into Father Gally’s chamber to 
hear Cappuchio sing.” Then on Ist May, 
**[ was with Bishop Labourne, who conduct- 
ed me into a convenient place in St. James’ 
Chapel, where I saw Monsieur Dada conse- 
erated Archbishop of Amasea in Ponto, after 
which I returned home to dinner.” La- 
bourne was a Roman Catholic bishop, to 
whom James gave a pension of a thousand 
a-year from the privy purse; setting him 
down as a decoy to the Bishops of the An- 
glican establishment. My Lord Bishop of 
Tuam going with John of ‘Tuam, to hear 
a celebrated Italian singer, or even into a 
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‘convenient place” to see a bishop conse- 
crated in Ponto or in Partibus infidelium, 
would only be a specimen of tolerance and 
Christian charity too unlikely to be found 
flourishing in such high ecclesiastical re- 
gions ; but Bishop Cartwright’s intercourse 
with the Catholic was treason, not tolerance. 
He loved his bishopric better than his church, 
and thought it better to make one among the 
Father Petres and Bishop Labournes, ‘than 
to be superseded by them; and he seems to 


have been likely to meet with his reward, if 


the Revolution had not intercepted it. On 
29th April we find, “I was at the king’s 
levée, saw the Quakers bring their address, 
was with Father P. (Petre;) ‘dined with my 
family and Mr. ‘Taylor, and Mr. Winwick, 
at Mr. William Cole’s. Went to the Bishop 
of Oxon, where | received the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s letter concerning his approbation, and 
promoting the address to the king, which | 
showed afier to his majesty in his closet, to- 
gether with another letter from Mr. Massey, 
both which he highly approved of; and de- 
clared that such men as myself, who had 
always stuck to him, should never want his 
favour; and that he would take an effectual 
course to make others weary of their obsti- 
nacy.” 

Cartwright’s age exhibited some events to 
which there are parallels i in the present day, 
differing in the size of their proportions, ac- 
cording to the difference between the respec- 
tive characters of the two epochs. Churches 
were then crumbling in pieces and becoming 
reconstructed. Meu made violent struggles 
to force their own doctrines and religious 
observances on other people; and finding that 
they could not do so, made sacrifice of their 
rank and worldly goods for ‘ conscience- 
sake.” At that time as now, people trem- 
bled at one end of the island for the restora- 
tion.of a Popish influence within the bosom 
of the Anglican church; and at the other, a 
church writhed and struggled under imposi- 
tions which, it said, were unjustly forced 
upon it by the State. Amid all this paral- 
lelism, however, how stormy and perilous 
was the one period! how calm and quiet is 
the other! When the Scottish Presbyterians 
found that they had got the upper hand by 
the Revolution, they breathed nothing less 
than extirpation against those whom they 
superseded. In. these days the victors are 
contented with smaller things: the conquer- 
ing party does not seek the blood of the con- 
quered. Such is the improved morality that 





we find within the arcana of established sys- 
tems; but it is not there that it grows. No! 
it is not in our rich hierarchies that religion 
grows; it is not in our princely palaces of 
learning that education acquires light; it is 
not in the hall of Rufus that the principles of 
moral justice are cultivated and improved. 
It is in the simple but prolific soil of ordinary 
life, where opinion is free to grow unforced 
and unpruned, that the reformed morality 
we speak of has grown. Let us be thankful 
in the thought, that when it has once sprung 
up, not even these favourite lurking places 
of old prejudices and opinions can “entirely 
resist it; and that the cares of the world and 
the deceitfulness of riches are not even there 
strong enough to choke the growth. 


—+ 


From the Asiatic Journal for March. 
THE MASSACRE AT BENARES IN 1799.* 


For this little narrative of a very remark- 
able event in the history of British India, the 
public is indebted to Mr. J. F. Davis, now 
governor of the Anglo-Chinese settlement of 
Fong: kong, son of the gentleman whose ex- 
traordinary resolution and presence of mind 
it commemorates, Instances of individual 
heroism on the part of Englishmen are not 
rare in the annals of our transactions with 
India, but we doubt whether a more conspi- 
cuous example—more striking in itself and 
in its concomitant effects—can be selected, 
The event is chronicled in the history of 
British India, but it has never yet been so 
fully and correctly described. Mr. Mill, in 
his brief account of the occurrence, has not 
even mentioned the name of Mr. Davis, de- 
signating him merely as “a gentleman.” 

“Tn 1797 , on the decease of Asof ud-Dow- 
lah, the hake vizier of Oude, the claimants 
of the succession were Vizier Ali, the reputed 
son of the late nawab, (but who turned out 
eventually to be the son of a menial servant, 
adopted by Asof ud-Dowlah, who had no 
issue,) and Saadut Ali, the lineal descendant 
of Sujah ud-Dowlah, the father of Asof. 
The British Government, deceived by the 
acts of the late nawab, acknowledging Vizier 
Ali as his son and heir, decided in favour of 
this person, then seventeen years of age, 
Proofs of his spurious origin, however, soon 
appeared, and the debauched and abandoned 





* Vizier Ali Khan; or, The Massacre of Ben- 
ares, a Chapter in British Indian History. Lon. 
don, 1844. Murray. 
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conduct of the youth served to confirm it. 
Aware of the precariousness of his position, 
he began to entertain designs against the 
English, i in order to secure his own power 
by the subversion of our influence in Oude. 
He degraded his minister, Zehseen Ali Khan, 
a friend of the English, and a secret adher- 
ent of Saadut Ali; he assumed the entire au- 
thority over the military, whom he concili- 
ated by his profusion, and disregarding the 
advice and remonstrances of the British resi- 
dent, he was evidently hurrying on to a col- 
eine with us, when the Governor- General, 
(Sir John Shore,) proceeded to Lucknow, 


THE 


with a respectable force; and the result of 


his inquiries at that scene of vice and pro- 
fligacy was the deposal of Vizier Ali, and 
the substitution of Saadut Ali, the rightful 
heir to the throne. Lord Teignmouth’s con- 
duct in this matter was severely criticised at 
the time, but there is now no doubt of the 
propriety of his measures, which were in en- 
tire accordance with the wishes of the peo- 
le. 

Vizier Ali was sent to reside at Benares, 
with an allowance of £15,000 per annum. 
It might be questioned, as Mr, Davis re- 
marks, how far it was prudent to allow the 
deposed sovereign to fix his abode just on the 
frontier of his late territory, with a very nu- 
merous armed retinue. 

In May, 1798, Lord Mornington arrived 
in India, and was almost immediately in- 
volved in the war with Mysore and the 
French. At this juncture, the restless, fear- 
less, sanguinary ex-nawab of Oude, then only 
eighteen or nineteen, formed the daring 
scheme of re-possessing himself of inde- 
pendence and power by the massacre of the 
British officers who retained him under con- 
trol. 

The house or palace allotted for his resi- 
dence was in an enclosure called Mahdoo 
Doss’s Garden, on the outskirts of the city 
of Benares. ‘The two chief civil authorities 
at Benares were Mr. Cherry, the political 
agent, and Mr. Davis, the judge and magis- 
trate of the district and city court. The de- 
posed nawab maintained no intercourse with 
Europeans, except Mr. Cherry, whose pecu- 
liar official functions rendered it unavoidable. 
This gentleman was little disposed to enter- 
tain suspicions of sinister designs on the part 
of his charge. ‘ Recent disasters in the 
East,” observes Mr. Davis, ‘‘ have exempli- 
fied the fatal results of a similar confidence 
on the part of a great public functionary, 
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who unhappily paid too dearly for miscalcu- 
lating the depths of Asiatic treachery.” In 
a letter from Lord ‘Teignmouth to the late 
Mr. Edmonstone, dated in London, Septem- 
ber, 1799,* he says: * Poor Cherry’s in- 
fatuation was most unaccountable; but the 
idea of assassination is so discordant to the 
feelings of a man of honour and resolution, 
which he most undoubtedly possessed, that 
the mind is hardly capable of suspecting it; 
he knew, however, from you and myself, 
the character of Vizier Ali, his depraved dis- 
position, and that he was capable of any 
atrocity.” 

Mr. Davis had opportunities, as head of 
the civil government of Benares, of noticing 
not only “the disposition, but the designs, of 
Vizier Ali, and he had warned Mr. Cherry, 
as well as the Government, of the probable 
consequences, One measure of precaution 
recommended by him was the removal from 
the city and district of all the Mahomedans 
whose rank and income might be supposed 
to inspire them with ambitious views, for 
whom a city devoted to Hinduism, like Be- 
nares, was scarcely a congenial residence. 
He also suggested that the “armed followers 
of the ex-nawab should be reduced, and 
‘their cannon and other warlike implements 
deposited amongst the military apparatus of 
Government.” 

The manner in which Vizier Ali lived, 
the external marks of high rank he exhibit- 
ed, his numerous guards, (horse and foot,) 
and the port of defiance he and his attend- 
ants showed upon all occasions towards the 
civil power, served not only to cherish views 
of independence in himself, but to impress 
the natives with a belief that he enjoyed it. 
He had sent a vakeel to Zemaun Shah, the 
king of the Affghans, then threatening to 
invade India; he possessed an active agent 
at Calcutta, and was in correspondence with 
various partisans in different parts of Bengal. 
Though these intrigues were carried on with 
diligence by Vizier Ali and two of his com- 
panions, [Izzut Ali and Waris Ali, the exe- 
cution of his project was to depend upon the 
movements of Zemaum Shah, and the ex- 
pected employment of the British forces in 
resisting the invasion. ‘The main body of 
the British army lay to the westward, under 
Sir James Craig; but a reser ve, under Major- 
General Erskine, was encamped within a 
short march of Benares. 





* Life, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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The original error, of placing Vizier Ali| On the contrary, at the suggestion of Saadut 


at this city, at length attracted the attention 
of the British Government, and Mr. Cherry 
was instructed to convey to him the resolu- 
tion of Lord Mornington to remove him to 
Calcutta. This announcement was like a 
thunderclap; it frustrated at once his schemes 
of insurrection and independence, and find- 
ing his remonstrances, which were loud and 
urgent, of no avail, the impetuous youth 
plunged prematurely into his desperate plot. 
On the 13th January, 1799, the native su- 
perintendent of police, who had been warned 
to be vigilant, reported to Mr. Davis that 
Vizier All was engaging armed men in his 
service, and seemed to be making no pre- 
parations for his departure to Calcutta. This 
information was communicated to Mr. Cher- 
ry. Vizier Ali gave out that he should pro- 
ceed on the 15th or 16th of January, and on 
the night of the 13th, one of his hircarras 
announced to Mr. Cherry, that the ex-nawab 
would visit him on the following morning, at 
breakfast. arly on the 14th, an emissary 
came, and, afier making some inquiries, 
returned. Some time afterwards, Vizier Ali 
was seen to approach with about two hun- 
dred men, horse and foot. When told by 
his jemadar, that this party (not much ex- 
ceeding the ex-nawab’s usual retinue) were 
all armed, and, contrary to custom, had their 
matches lighted, Mr. Cherry said it mat- 
tered not, and called the man a fool for his 
fears. 

On Vizier Ali’s arrival, his host, accord- 
ing to custom, met and handed him in, ac- 
companied by his friends, Waris Ali, Izzut 
Ali, and another, father-in-law to the last. 
Mr. Evans, a young private secretary, was 
also present. ‘The party were attended into 
the breakfast-room by four followers, armed 
with swords, shields, and pistols. When the 
chief persons had taken their seats, Mr. 
Cherry, calling for tea, handed it to Vizier 
Ali, who did not touch it; but, addressing 
himself to his host, said that he had some- 
thing of great consequence to communicate. 
Then raising his voice, he began to complain 
of the treatment he had received from Sir 
John Shore, the late Governor-General, who, 
he declared, had at first promised him six 
lacs of rupees per annum, but subsequently 
reduced it to a much smaller amount. ‘On 
his departure,” continued Vizier Ali, “ Sir 
John Shore told me that you would take 
care of my interests, and attend to my repre- 
sentations; but this you have never done. 
Votume V.—41 





Ali Khan, you now wish me to go to Cal- 
cutta; but Lord Mornington is absent—what 
should I do there? Saadut Ali Khan wishes 
for my death, and the English are in league 
with him. ‘They listen to him; but neither 
you nor any one else attends to me. I shall 
therefore not proceed to Calcutta, but go 
where I please.” 

While he was speaking, Waris Ali came 
round from his seat, and placed himself near 
Mr. Cherry. ‘This seemed to be a concerted 


'signal, for Vizier Ali, rising from his chair, 


seized Mr. Cherry by the collar, while the 
other held him behind, and, as he exclaimed 
against this violence, the nawab struck at 
him with his drawn sword. ‘The conspirators 
now followed the example set them, and as 
the unfortunate resident endeavoured to es- 
cape through the verandah into the garden, 
they followed him ina body, and cut him 
down before he had gone many yards on 
the outside, 

In the meanwhile, Izzut Ali had seized Mr. 
Evans, and grasped at his dagger to stab 
him; but that gentleman, holding the assas- 
sin’s hands, prevented his design. An at- 
tendant of the resident’s now came up, and 
made a cut at Izzut Ali, which he received 
on his arm, and let go his hold of Mr. 
Evans, who fled into an adjoining field. 
There, however, he was seen by some horse- 
men, who, firing two or three shots, brought 
him to the ground, upon which some others 
of the conspirators ran up and despatched 
him. Captain Conway, an officer who was 
living with Mr. Cherry, happened at this 
moment to ride up to the house, attended by 
an orderly, and he also was killed by the 
armed body. 

Lord Valentia disproves the statement, 
that this act of atrocity was a mere ebulition 
of rage in Vizier Ali, on finding that he must 
go to Calcutta, and of personal resentment 
against Mr. Cherry. He states that the 
insurrection, though accelerated by this cir- 
cumstance, had been arranged previously ; 
that the nawab vizier, Saadut Ali, represented 
the fact to the resident at his court, who com- 
municated it to Mr. Cherry, and General 
Erskine urged this gentleman to have a few 
companies of sepoys stationed at Secrole, 
but without success. ‘‘ The massacre,” his 
lordship observes, ‘had been evidently de- 
termined on when the assassins quitted Mah- 
doo Doss’s garden, for, according to the 
Musulman superstition, they carried with 
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them their winding-sheets, which had been | 
dipped in the holy ‘well at Mecca, ”* More- 
over, the fact that Vizier Ali entered Benares 
after the massacre, and formally proclaimed 
his government in the city, shows that the 
scheme was not a sudden one. 

We now extract from the work before us 
the interesting details of the heroic defence 
made by Mr. Davis :— 

“Mr. Davis, whose house was not much 
more than a quarter of a mile distant, in 
returning from his morning ride on an ele- 
phant, had passed Vizier Ali and his whole 
train, as they were proceeding towards Mr. 
Cherry’s house; but their business was not 
with him yet—he providentially escaped, to 
be the instrument of saving many others. 
To him the train did not appear more numer- 
ous, nor in any respect different from what 
he had often observed of them, except that 
they moved in rather closer order than usual. 
On reaching home, however, he found the 
cutwal, or head of the police, who stated that 
he had ascertained the fact of Vizier Ali 
having sent emissaries into the neighbouring 
districts to summon armed men, and that 
some mischief might be apprehended from 
his present visit to Mr. Cherry. 

“Mr. Davis immediately despatched a 
hasty note to Mr. Cherry, and being anxious 
for the return of his messenger, kept a look 
out in that direction; when presently he ob- 
served Vizier Ali and his train returning with 
much more haste than usual; and that some 
of the horse, instead of keeping the road, 
crossed into his grounds, and began firing at 
a sentry, stationed about fifty yards from the 
house, whom they shot down. ‘There was 
now no time to lose. Mrs. Davis was told | 
to repair, with her two childrent and their 
attendants, to the terrace on the top of the 
house, while he himself ran for his fire-arms, 
which were below; but observing, on his way 
down, that an armed horseman was already 
in the doorway, he bethought him of a pike, 
or spear, which he had upstairs, and of the 
narrow Staircase leading to the roof, which 
he considered defensible with such a weapon. 
The pike was one of those used by running 
footmen in India. It was of iron, plated with 
silver, in rings, to give a firmer grasp, rather 
more than six feet in length, and had a long 
triangular blade of more ‘than twenty inches, 
with sharp edges. 


* Travels, vol. i. p. 113, 
+ Of whom the writer of this was one. 











“ Finding, when on the terrace, that the 
lowness of the parapet-wall exposed them 


|all to view, and that they were fired at by 


the insurgents from below, Mrs, Davis was 
directed, with her two female servants and 
the children, to sit down near the centre of 
the terrace, while Mr. Davis took his station 
on one knee at the trap-door of the stair, 
waiting for the expected attack. ‘The per- 
pendicular height of the stair was consider- 


able, winding round a central stem. It was 


of peculiar construction, supported by four 
wooden posts, open on all ‘sides, and so 
narrow as to allow only a single armed man 
to ascend atatime. It opened at once to 
the terrace, exactly like a hatchway on board 
ship, having a light cover of painted canvas 
stretched on a wooden frame. ‘This open- 
ing he allowed to remain uncovered, that he 
might see what approached from below. 
“In a few minutes, hearing an assailant 
coming up, he prepared to receive him, 
W hen in full view, and within reach, with 
his sword drawn, the ruffian stopped, seeing 
Mr. Davis on his guard, and addressed him 
abusively. ‘The only reply was—‘ The 
troops are coming from camp;’ and at the 
same time a lunge with the pike, which 
wounded him inthe arm.* The enemy dis- 
appeared, and Mr. Davis resumed his former 
position, when presently he observed the 
room below filled with Vizier Ali’s people, 
and heard some of them coming up the stairs. 
At the first who appeared he again drove his 
spear, which the assailant avoided by warily 
withdrawing his person; but Mr. Davis, 
being by the action fully exposed to view 


‘from below, was fired at by the assassins. 


The spear, by striking the wall, gave the 
assailant on the stairs an opportunity of 


‘seizing the blade end with both his hands; 


but the blade being triangular, with sharp 
edges, Mr. Davis freed it in an instant, by 
dropping the iron shaft on the edge of the 
hatchway, and applying his whole weight to 
the extremity, as to a lever. The force 
with which it was jerked out of the enemy’s 
gripe cut his hands very severely, as was 
subsequently observed from their bloody 
prints being left on the breakfast table-cloth 
below, where he had staunched them. ‘There 
was blood likewise on the stairs, and some 
dropped about the floors of the rooms. 
‘Though the present assailant disappeared 
like his predecessor, the repeated firing from 


* This proved to be Izzut Ali. 
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below was discouraging, and Mr, Davis now 
thought it necessary to draw the hatch on, 
leaving such an opening at the edge as still 
admitted of his observing what was going on 
below. He saw them for some time looking 
inquisitively up, but not altogether liking the 
reception that there awaited them, one of the 
number went out to the verandah of the 
room, to see if they could get at Mr. Davis 
from the outside, while no further attempt 
was made on the staircase, 

“They presently withdrew in a body from 
the room, and were heard breaking the fur- 
niture and glass wall-shades. ‘To this a 
silence and dreadful suspense succeeded; for 
though Mr. Davis could not quit his post for | 
a moment to look out, the two women as- 
sured him the insurgents still surrounded the | 
house, and it was a “natural suggestion that, 
they might be preparing the means of ascent 
on the outside. At length one of the women, 
venturing to look over the parapet wall, was 
shot through the arm by one of many who 
appeared like a guard stationed to prevent 
escape. 

“They could now only remain where 
they were, casting anxious looks for the ca- 
valry from General Erskine’s camp, which, 
though Mr. Davis doubted not it would hasten | 
to his relief, he knew could not arrive for 
some time, not mgre than an hour having 
yet elapsed since the attack began. He 
maintained, however, that they must be at 
hand, for the sake of encouraging those 
whom he had to protect. 

‘¢ Tn about half an hour from this time, he 
again heard the noise of many persons as- 
ce ending the stair in haste, and when by the 
sound they seemed near the top, he suddenly 
threw aside the cover, and was on the point 
of driving the spear into the head of the fore- 
most, when most fortunately he recognised 
the white beard and withered face of an old 
native servant. ‘The poor fellow, thinking 
himself endangered by this unexpected re- 
ception, roared out who he was, and that he 
had saved the piece of plate which he held 
up towards Mr. Davis, adding that Vizier 
Ali's force had all retired. Others behind 
in like manner held up different articles they 
had brought with them, to confirm his asser- 
tion; but Mr. Davis still hesitated for a 
moment to let them come up, for fear of 
treachery, not knowing but that they might 
have been tempted to save their own lives, 
by consenting to be the means of putting him 








off his guard. 
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“Presently, however, seeing the native 
officer of his police, and some sepoys, with 
their muskets, enter the room, whose presence 
with their arms was alone sufficient to con- 
vince him that the enemy had retired, Mr. 
Davis gladly admitted this reinforcement to 
his post; and at length finding, on a muster, 
that he had fifteen men, with their firelocks, 
bayonets, and fifteen rounds each, besides 
the cutwal with some of his police, he con- 
sidered the danger as over.” 

The danger, however, was not quite over, 
for intelligence was brought that Vizier Ali 
intended to renew his attack. Mr. Davis, 
therefore mustered his little army, and pre- 
pared for operations upon a somewhat larger 
scale, posting the soldiers, and instructing 
them in the best mode of defence. The 
sound of Vizier Ali’s drum was presently 
heard from the town, and parties could be 
distinguished in motion about the suburbs, 
where some places, belonging to Europeans, 
were on fire. Numbers of the inhabitants 
were joining the insurgents, when about 
eleven o’clock, an advanced party of cavalry 
appeared in view, under Major Pigot and 
Capt. Shubrick, who, finding all was over at 
Mr. Cherry’s, galloped to Mr, Davis’s house, 
in front of which they took post till the ar- 
rival of the infantry. Great numbers were 
beginning to assemble within view of the 
house; but the remainder of the cavalry, 
under General Erskine, and the infantry, 
coming up, after a short skirmish, the insur- 
gents were compelled to fly. 

‘‘ At the first interval of breathing time, 
the astonished assembly of English inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood felt and acknow- 
ledged that the hour and half, during which 
Mr. Davis single-handed had kept the assas- 
sins at bay in “their fruitless attack, had been 
the means of enabling some to conceal them- 
selves, and others to take refuge in General 
Erskine’s camp. The unfortunate victims 
to Vizier Ali’s barbarous treachery, among 
the British, were five in number; for in ad- 
dition to Mr. Cherry, Captain Conway, and 
Mr. Evans, they had met Mr. Robert Gra- 
ham, a young civilian, on their way to the 
attack on the judge and magistrate’s house, 
and cut him to pieces; while Mr. Hill, a 
European, who had a shop in the city, was 
also put to death. Some of the English 
made the best of their way to the camp, and 
others, especially those with families, con- 
cealed themselves as they could, and must 
probably have been discovered and massa- 
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cred, if the attention of the insurgents had 
not been occupied by Mr. Davis’s defence. 
One large party retired into a tall field of 
maize, or Indian corn, and were completely 
hidden for the time, though but a short dis- 
tance from the residence of one of their 
number. 

‘“‘ The recovery of the city was not effect- 
ed without loss. ‘The troops marched through 
one of the suburbs, and though the streets 
were wide, they suffered by the fire from the 
houses and the narrow lanes on each side. 
Among others killed, both of General Ers- 
kine’s orderlies were shot at his side. On 
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reaching Mahdoo Doss’s garden, several 
shots from field-pieces were directed against | 
the fortified house; but the most effectual | 
Operation was blowing open the gate, by 
which the trocps got admission to the prin- | 
cipal court. ‘This was effected just as the 
sun set. Had the contest lasted until dark, 
the town would in all probability have been 
pillaged by the numerous banditti and adven- 
turers who were now assembled within its 
precincts. 

“Time would also have been given for 
adherents to have joined Vizier Ali from 
some of the neighbouring districts, and the | 
final attack on his stronghold, ata later mo: | 
ment, might have been attended with con- | 
siderably more loss than was actually ex- | 
perienced, situated as it was among narrow | 
streets, and rendered much more defensible | 
of late by the alterations made expressly for | 
his accommodation.” 

Vizier Ali, pressed by the British force, 
fled northwards, towards Betaul, beyond the 
British frontier, accompanied by his horse- 
men and armed foot. Mr. Davis was au- 
thorised by the Government to publish a 
reward of Rs, 20,000 for his apprehension, 
alive or dead: this gentleman was thus en- | 





abled to retaliate in kind the offer proclaim. | 
ed by Vizier Ali, of a horse and a thousand | 
rupees for Mr. Davis’s head. ‘The fugitive, 
however, contrived to collect together, in the 
lower Himalaya country, a force of several 
thousand men, and at their head, he descend- 
ed into the plains of Goruckpore, the eastern 
district of Oude. A British force was soon 
despatched against him; he was abandoned 
by his followers, and, flying into Rajpootana, 
he took refuge with the Rajah of Jeypore. 
He was, however, given up upon condition 
that his life should be spared, and that he 
should not be confined in fetters. But for 





this stipulation, Vizier Ali would probably 
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have expiated his deep offences on the scaf- 
fold. Lord Teignmouth said, “I should 
have no hesitation in making him pay the 
forfeit of his crime.” He was lodged in a 
bomb-proof at Fort William, divided by iron 
gratings into three parts; the largest, in the 
centre, was occupied by Vizier Ali, and the 
other two by sentries, one English and one 
native. In other respects, wherein security 
was not concerned, he was well treated. 
After many years of captivity, he was trans- 
ferred toa more suitable prison in the palace, 
built for Tippoo Sultan’s family, in the fort 
of Vellore, where his females were permit- 
ted to join him, and where he died, not, as 
stated in the Life of Lord Teignmouth, * in 
rigorous confinement in Fort William.” 
This interesting little work comprises va- 
rious other particulars concerning this plot, 
and the fate of the adherents of Vizier Ali, 
which, being of undoubted authenticity, will 
gratify the students of Indian history. We 
have, however, borrowed perhaps, too much 
of the work already, and shall, therefore, 
merely add, that the sentiments expressed 
regarding the defence made by Mr. Davis 


by Lord Wellesley, who attributed the safe- 


ty of the English residents at Benares, and 
the preservation of the city from pillage, to 
‘‘ the successful issue of that arduous trial 
of his prudence, activity, and resolution,” 


justify the opinion we have given of its char- 


acter. Nothing tends more to keep alive 
that opinion of European superiority which, 
after all, is the foundation of our power in 
India, than examples of individual courage 
or sagacity. 

———— 


HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


A periodical, devoted to the science of historio- 


| graphy, bas just been started at Berlin, under the 


management of the most celebrated historians and 
antiquarians residing in that capital, Jacob and 


| William Grimm, Boeckh, Pertz, and Ranke, 


a 


SANDWICH ISLANDS LITERATURE, 


At the last meeting of the Ethnological Society, 
there were in the room the first four numbers of a 
newspaper published at the Sandwich Islands, in 
the native language. This singular journal, of a 
small folio size, is published every week, the circu- 
lation about three thousand, and the annual sub- 
scription about one-eighth of a dollar, or six-pence- 
half-penny. Its editor is an American missionary ; 
and it contains, in addition to the ordinary politi. 
cal and general news, political and religious dis- 
sertations, &c.— Atheneum. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for March. 
HINTS TO PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 


Tue law that chases politics from our pages 
forbids us alike in general to refer to pro- 
ceedings or speeches in parliament, a restric- 
tion which occ asionally subjects us to serious 
privations in our capacity of Humorist. 

There are, however, little incidental mor- 
ceaux of parliamentary eccentricity to which 
it would be mere prudery to extend our prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, Amongst others 
of late occurrence there has been one little 
passage in the House of Commons, so ex- 
quisite in its way, that it would be actually 
sinful not to record it in a journal like ours. 
We allude to the delicious eulogium pro- 
nounced upon a gallant chieftain of our In- 
dian army by a no less gallant relative of his 
now reposing under his laurels at home, or 
only fighting the peaceful battles of St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. 

The following passage, not having the re- 
motest connection with politics, or party in- 
terests, we may innocently quote : 

‘¢ At the battle of Corunna, when leading 
on the 50th regiment in the most gallant 
style, his gene ral, Sir John Moore, called 
out to him, and to his friend, Major Stan- 
hope, who was near him, ‘ Well done, my 
majors’ (hear, hear). The expression at 
once stamped him as a hero (hear, hear). 
On that occasion, when he advanced with 
his regiment—and it was the first time he 
had been under fire—he got beyond his men, 
and was surrounded by a troop of French 
cavalry—he was struck down by a sword- 
cut on the head—stabbed in the back—re- 
ceived a musket ball in the leg, and got two 
ribs broken bya spent shot, This was cer- 
tainly a sufficient dose (laughter). He was 
taken care of by Marshals Soult and Ney. 
These distinguished men bore him to their 
quarters—had him carefully nursed, and 
restored him to his country, without exchange 
(loud cheers), Indeed he was sure that no 
man, either in England or France, would re- 
joice more than the gallant Soult to hear of 
the late exploits of Sir C. Napier (cheers). 
The following May his gallant relative, al- 
though his regiment was not in Spain, ob- 
tained permission to serve there as an ama- 
teur (a laugh). They first heard of him at 
the passage of the Coa, where he had a 
horse shot under him, At the battle of Bus- 
aco, he was present as an amateur—he him- 

41* 





self was there as an amateur too (a laugh). 
His gallant relative was shot through the 
nose, the ball lodging in his jaw, and he 
(Commodore Napier) carried him off the 
field (hear, hear, hear). He mentioned this 
to account for the feelings with which he 
viewed his gallant relative (hear, hear, hear.) 
He remembered well at Busaco seeing him 
watching the movements of the army. He 
was dressed in the uniform of his regiment 
z—red, the staff wore blue. He (Commodore 
Napier) said to him, ‘ You are in an exposed 
position, you will be marked. You had 


|better throw on your cloak.’ He replied, 


‘No, | wear the uniform of my regiment, 
and in that uniform I will stand or fall’ 
(cheers). He had hardly uttered the words 
when he was wounded (hear, hear). When 
he (Commodore Napier) was carrying him 
off the field, he met the Duke of Wellington, 
and his gallant relative, weak and exhausted 
as he was, yet still with a soldier’s ardour 
burning in his breast, took his hat off and 
cheered his illustrious commander, remark- 
ing at the same time that he could not die at 
a better moment (hear, hear). He manifest- 
ed the same courage during the inflicticn of 
severe physical pain. He held him while 
the ball was being extracted from his jaw, 
and although he kicked as a man might who 
was having his tooth drawn (a laugh), he 
never uttered a sound (hear, hear). Afier 
recovering from his wound, they found him 
next at the battle of Fusnie d’Onore, where 
he escaped for once in his life (a laugh).” 

The first thought that occurred to us, on 
reading this spirited address, was Falstaff’s 
question, ‘Can honour set a leg?” Our 
next reflection was a self-congratulation that 
we were not with Sir John Moore at the bat- 
tleof Corunna. We are content to leave that 
immortal hero ‘alone in his glory.” Here 
is the oddest encouragement to heroism im- 
aginable: ‘* Surrounded by a troop of French 
cavairy !”—* Struck down by a sword-cut 
on the head!”—* Stabbed in the back !” 
And all this improved and embellished by 
‘‘ getting two ribs broken by a spent shot.” 

The commodore may well call this “a 
sufficient dose.” 

But it is clear that the dose was not suffi- 
cient to cure either the general or the com- 
modore of his heroic propensities. The dose 
operated upon them very differently from the 
way in which it would certainly have affected 
us. Phlebotomy is evidently no specific for 
the red-coat or scarlet fever. 
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Weare told that Marshals Soult and Ney 
restored the English chief to his country 
“without exchange.” Why, they surely 
could not have expected an integral French- 
man in exchange for such a fragment of a| 
Briton as General Napier must have been 
after his dose of steel at Corunna. ‘Then 
there is something irresistibly comical in the 
picture of the French marshals first hacking 
an English major into pieces with their sa- 
bres, and then “ carefully nursing him,” to 
send him home to his fire-side. It reminds 
us of the vulgar adage, ‘ break my head and 
give me a plaister.” Delicate nurses, the 
Marshals Soult and Ney! Who does not 
admire the British commodore’s notion of a 
tender nurse? 

But let us mark the operation of the 
French physic. ‘ The following May” we 
find the officer who had his head cloven at 
Corunna, his back stabbed, his leg riddled, 
and his ribs pounded like oyster-shells in a 
workhouse,—we find him in Spain again, at 
the passage of the Coa and at the battle of 
Busaco. And in what character? The nat- 
ural conjecture would be that he was there 
by compulsion, by “ bitter constraint ;” but 
no!—he is there as “ an amateur!” 





No wonder the house, or some members 
of the house, laughed at this announcement, | 
for surely Spain is the last country in the 
world where one would have expected to 
have found Major Napier after the “ dose” 
that has been described. He had got enough 
of Spain, we should have thought, in our 
simplicity, all incomprehensible to us as is 
the luxury of wounds, stabs, fractures, and 
even of amputations by French surgeons, 
and nursings by French marshals. Heroes 
alone can understand the joys of heroes, as 
madmen only can appreciate the ecstacies of 
madness, 

The commodore himself, too, was at Bu- 
saco, as “an amateur.” <A manifest pair of 
epicures these gallant brothers in arms, but 
was there ever stranger gourmanderie than 
not only to love a broil, but to furnish the 
materials for it from one’s own proper car- 
case? At Busaco the major was “ shot 
through the nose, the ball lodging in his 
jaw,” and the commodore revels in the re- 
collection of this piquant entre-met of the 
martial feast. The morsel is so toothsome, 
that he compares the extraction of the ball 
to the drawing of a tooth, an illustration 
which no doubt excites in the heroic mind of 





a British commodore the most pleasurable 
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sensations in the world——next to gunshot 
wounds, 

But the narrative is not yet done. The 
leaden pill at Busaco works just like the 
medicine at Corunna. In fact, it acts like 
those pills that dyspeptic gluttons take to 
provoke their appetites. ‘ After recovering 
from his wound, they found him next at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onore, where he escaped 
for once in his life.” This was not as it 
ought to have been. After two such courses 
there should have been a handsome dessert; 
the lopping of an ear or a toe, or a couple of 
fingers, would have been a proper conclusion 
of the Spanish banquet, and we may pre- 
sume it was this defect of the peninsular en- 
tertainment which urged the gallant major 
to proceed to India, where he had the tempt- 
ing prospect before him of being curried as 
well as hashed by the Ameers. 

it will appear from all this, that we have 
more of the spirit of poltroonery than of 
heroism in our composition. Such is the 
disgraceful fact. We are far from envying 
our brave countryman all the good things 
the French treated him to at Corunna and 
Busaco. We prefer a whole head to a bro- 
ken one; we have no conception of the com- 
fort of being minced by the sabres of French 
dragoons; and if we shall ever be seduced 
into the battle-field, it will not be by the en- 
ticements of Commodore Napier’s speech. 
No French marshal shall ever have it-to 
boast that he shattered two of our ribs on 
Monday, and nursed us tenderly on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The Napier dose seems 
enough to cure Achilles himself of the fight- 
ing distemper, and in this point of view we 
beg to recommend it to our humane friends 
of the different Peace Societies, who cannot 
do better than circulate the speech we have 
alluded to, in the form of a cheap tract, 
illustrated by cuts. A cut of an English 
major cut to pieces by French hussars, 
would do more, we apprehend, to discourage 
warlike enthusiasm, than all the moral ap- 
peals and religious remonstrances which the 
Joshuas and Obadiahs take such pains to 
disseminate, 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


To us it has often appeared singular that 
a nation, anxious as we are to cherish a 
warlike spirit in our people, should maintain 
such establishments as those of Greenwich 
and Chelsea, in which it seems impossible 
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for any man of common sense to pass half| think that many men are devotedly addicted 


- an hour, and not feel the very spirit of cow- 
ardice stirred within him, by the ghastly re- 
sults of valour which every where meet his 
view. To encourage military and naval 
ardour by the prospect of hundreds of sol- 
diers and sailors, without an integral man 
amongst them, all legless, armless, or nose- 
less, seems the oddest adaptation of means 
to ends that human absurdity ever devised. 
A stranger, unacquainted with the real inten- 
tion of these celebrated hospitals, would in- 
fallibly conclude that they had been erected 
by the humane Society of Friends to advance 
their pacific objects, upon the same principle 
that made the ancient Spartans exhibit the 
drunken Helot to deter their sons from the 
practice of inebriety. As things are, how- 
ever, we are forced to the conclusion that 
there are people so constituted as to be 
attracted and charmed, instead of being 
repulsed and horrified by the details of a 
bloody battle. ‘The spectacle of a minced 


man would not be displayed, if there were | 
and to enjoy it; the| 


not people to admire 
existence of our Greenwich and Chelsea hos- 
pitals proves, beyond all doubt, that there are 
men in the world (or at least in this part of 
it), who think as little of a cannon-shot as 
Commodore Napier or Baron Mutichausen, 
and who are further of opinion that the hu- 
man physiognomy is rather improved than | 
otherwise by the substraction of a nose, or 
the curtailing ofa chin. Chacun @ son gout. 

This, however, we must say, in justice to the | 
guild of tailors, that if a member of that craft | 
be only a ninth part of a man, the hero who | 
has left the greater part of his carease scat- 

tered about the world, one leg in China, an- 
other in Hindostan, a hand in Spain, an arm 
in Canada, an ear in the Nile, and a nose in 
the Gulf of Navarino, is exposed to precisely 
the same sarcasm, At the same time, we 
are far from denying the right of a free-born 
Englishman to permit himself to be hacked 
with sabres and riddled with shot, wherever 
there is a wound to be had, for love or for 
money, in any corner of the globe. If a 
man has a right to do what he pleases with 
his own acres, or his own tenantry, he pos- 
sesses a fortiori a right to dispose of his 
own arms and legs as it seemeth good in his 
eyes; and if he please to indulge the crows 
of Corunna with a slice of his shoulder, or 
the vultures of Egypt with a chop from his 
ribs, who is entitled to let or hinder him? 
We cannot, however, bring ourselves to 








to the pleasures of mutilation, Whatever 
satisfaction there may be in being hewn 
down by a cutlass, or bored through the tho- 
rax by a cannon-ball, it seems of so unnatu- 
ral a kind, that it cannot be at all a general 
feeling, and therefore we think it would be 
easy to repress it, if the Peace Societies 
would take our advice. 

A collection of all the horrors of battle- 
fields and sieges, stripped of all the nonsense 
about fame and glory, commonly mixed up 
with military narratives, would be a most 
useful and pacific publication. We should 
then have treatises upon the nature and 
effects of warlike ammunition, weapons, and 
engines of all kinds, in which we would 
have it made as plain as daylight that a dis- 
charge of artillery is more serious than a fire 
of pop-guns; that a mortar is not a squib; 
and that a shot from Perkins’ steam-gun is 
not a feu de joie. It may seem odd that 
there should be occasion to demonstrate 
such obvious points, but the necessity is 
clear from the levity with which we daily 
hear the effects of gunpowder spoken of. 
Again the properties of cold iron appear 
to be equally forgotten. The fact must be 
stated, repeated, and enforced, that swords 
cut as well as penkives, that lances pierce, 
that bayonets dig holes in the human frame, 
—-truths which we may be sure are care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of the young 
men in our military colleges. We doubt if 
they even let the students at Woolwich 
know that explosiveness is an attribute of 
gunpowder, or that the human flesh is divi- 
sible by steel. Do the teachers in those 
schools of valour admit the principal of vul- 
nerability ? Uo they inculcate, if they admit 
it?’ Do they ever tell their scholars what 
it is to be wounded? If they do, we pre- 
sume they inform them that wounds are the 
pleasantest of things; for how else can they 
possibly inspire an unsophisticated youth 
with a longing for such scenes as Busaco, 
Corunna, and Fuentes d’Onore? The native 
impulse of the mind, in its healthy state, is 
to fly from battle as we fly from pestilence. 
For what have our legs been given us but to 
run away with? We certainly admire the 
gallant Napier, and think the history of the 
Peninsular war a work of singular bril- 
liancy and merit, but we heartily rejoice that 
it did not devolve upon us to write it from 
our personal reminiscences. Should we ever 
be called on to be the annalists of a cam- 
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paign, we shall take a hint from the writer 
mentioned by Lucian, in his “ Essay on 
History,” and make our observations from 
the top of the highest tree on the field of 
battle, 


> 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 


[We extract the following from the Postscript 
to the March number of the Westminster Review. 
The Postage System of the United States being 
now under consideration, preparatory to some ex- 
tensive reforms, renders every thing relating to the 
operation of the cheap system of England highly 
interesting. ] 


Mr. Rowland Hill has published an ana- 
lysis of the evidence taken before the late 
Post-office Committee of Inquiry, and we| 
are anxious to assist in giving the utmost | 
possible circulation to one of the principal | 
facts of his pamphlet, entitled the “ State | 
and Prospects of Penny Postage,”’ publish- 
ed by Knight. The fact to which we al- 
lude is the complete refutation of the state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer during the last session, that, under 
the new system of penny postage, “ the 
Post Ojlice did not pay its own expenses ;”— 
and the refutation is by Colonel Maberly 
himself, the secretary of the Post Office. | 
The statement was made not upon a return, 
but a mere estimate, which is now proved | 
to have been incorrect in nearly every item. | 
One of its items was a sum of 612,8501., the 
whole cost of the packet service wrongly | 
charged, and charged, for the first time, to 
the account of Post-office expenditure, as if 
designedly to damage penny postage. It 
did damage it so far that foreign governments 
balancing at the time the propriety of cor- 
responding reductions, immediately took 
alarm on reading Mr, Goulburn’s statement, 
and withheld the boon on the ground that 
the English system had proved a failure, 
The mischief abroad, that has been occa- 
sioned by this extraordinary official blunder, 
has been incalculable; and we do not doubt, 
for it is a question of personal honour, that 
Mr. Goulburn in his place in the House will 
hasten to remedy the evil, to the utmost of 
his power, by a correct explanation of the 
case, now that he is better informed. In 
the meantime our friends on the continent 
would do wisely to disseminate through ail 

















POST OFFICE REFORM. 


the foreign journals the following evidence 
given by. Col. Maberly :-— 

**As I have stated over and over again, 
looking at it as regards the Post-office reve- 
nue now as compared with what the Post- 
oflice revenue was before the penny post, the 
surplus of income over expenditure is some- 
where about £600,000 !” 

The national honour is equally involved 
in the present relations of the Government 
and the country to Mr. Rowland Hill. If 
his plan had proved abortive, we can under- 
stand why their author should have been 
dismissed ; but to adopt his plans, admit their 
success as far as they have been yet carried 
out, and to disown all public obligation to 
Mr. Hill, is to disgrace the nation, Is there 
a nobleman in the House who would thus 
disown a debt contracted on Newmarket 
race-course, and is a great moral debt to be 
utterly disregarded by statesmen and legis- 
lators! We talk of American “ repudiation,” 
but what is this? And where, in the history 
of the United States, shall we find a parallel 
to Post-office treatment of nearly every one 
who has proved himself'a national benelactor 
by the great improvements he has eflected 
in postal communication? Mr, Dockwra, 
who originated town posts shortly before the 
Restoration, and Mr, Palmer, who introduced 
mail coaches about the latter end of the last 
century, both saw their plans adopted, and 
found themselves, like Mr. Hill, turned adrift 


by the Treasury, through the complaints 


and opposition of the Post-oflice authorities. 
We hear with much pleasure that.a plan 


} 
_has been set on foot by some gentlemen of 


sristol for a national testimonial to Mr. 
Nowland Hill. It has been said with truth 
that if every one who has saved a penny 
in correspondence through the new system 
would but enclose a penny stamp to the 
author of penny postage, the amount sub- 
scribed would realize a handsome fortune, 
The idea is excellent, and the plan requires 
only to be well organized, to be attended 
with the most perfect success. No subscrip- 
tion would be more universal. But the 
public, for their own interests, should not 
only do this, but more;—they should insist, 
through their representatives, that Rowland 
[Hill should be placed in his proper position 
in the Post office, with full, free, and unfet- 
tered power to carry out his plans to the full 
extent, which have yet been but partially 
developed, 

While we write, we are reminded of the 
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benefits which would result from one of his 
proposals, that of a light parcel delivery, by 
a letter from Paris, in which the writer in- 
quires why he cannot send to London through 
the Post, under the new postal convention 
between England and France, a copy of the 
‘Journal des Economistes,” which he finds 
the Post office will take no further than 
Calais? 

Our readers should know that while that 
treaty was in progress, an effort was made 
to procure the privilege of an interchange, 
through the Post office, of pamphlets written 
by literary and scientific men on both sides 
the water. This failed (as was understood) 
through the difficulties started by the English 
Post office, who pleaded the old fallacy , that 
the mails would break down with their load. 
A clause, however, which we subjoin in a 
note,* was introduced in favour of pertodi- 
cals, but even this niggardly provision for 
the interests of literature and science has 
been, up to the present moment, rendered a 
nullity. Four times we have endeavoured 


* ArticLe LXXII.—Periodical works, not of dai- 
ly publication, issued in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in France, in the 
shape of pamphlets, may be forwarded from one 
country to the other by means of the two offices, 
under the followi ing conditions, namely :— 

1. The postage on,such works must be paid, but 
only to the frontier of the territories of the respec- 
tive states. 

2. They must be sent in bands or covers open at 
the sides, so that they may be easily examined, 

3° F hey must be printed in the language of the 
kingdoms in which they are published; and they 
shall be in every respect subject to the conditions 
prescribed by the laws, ordinances, and regulations 
of both countries, with regard to the circulation of 
daily newspapers, and other publications of the 
nature in question. 

The rate to be levied in France, as well on the 
above-mentioned works addressed to the United 
Kingdom, as on those addressed from the United 
Kingdom to France, shall be that fixed by the laws 
of March 15, 1827, and December 4, 1830. 

The rate to be levied by the Post Office of Great 
Britain on similar works addressed to or coming 
from France, shall be as follows: — 

1. For every work not exceeding two ounces in 
weight, one penny. 

2. For ev ery work above two ounces in weight, 
and not exceeding three ounces, sixpence. 

3. For every work above three ounces in weight, 
and not exceeding four ounces, eightpence. 

4, And for every ounce above four, up to sixteen 
ounces, (the limit imposed on the transmission of 
such articles by the British office,) twopence addi- 
tional, every fraction of an ounce being reckoned 
as a full ounce. 

Convention between her Majesty and the King 





of the French, signed at London, April 3, 1843, 


to send periodicals under the new treaty, 
and in each instance found them charged 
nearly five shillings, as letters over weight, 
In a fifth instance, we went personally to St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and submitted a packet 
addressed to France for pre-payment. The 
postage demanded was nine shillings. We 
then referred the clerks at the Pay office to 
the treaty, of which they appeared to know 
little or nothing, but they obliged us by 
sending our packet into the secretary’s office 
to inquire Whether it was one which under 
the treaty could be forwarded at the reduced 
rate. ‘The answer returned was in the affir- 
mative, and that the correct postage would 
be eightpence. The eightpence was paid; 
and although in France a volume like the 
‘Westminster Review” can be sent any dis- 
tance for a franc, fifleen francs were de- 
manded for this identical packet (under four 
ounces) when it arrived at its destination. 
Where the blame lies we know not, for our 
efforts to obtain an explanation at home have 
not hitherto been successful. In addition to 
this subject of complaint, the privilege which 
scientific men formerly enjoyed of send- 
ing their letters and printed papers abroad 
through the ambassador’s bag has been stop- 
ped. Such is the present state of interna- 
tional communication between two great 
Powers claiming to be at the head of Euro- 
pean civilization. 


———————— 


MULTIPLICATION. 


If the human race, beginning from one 
pair, were to double once in thirty years, or 
if the excess of births over deaths were to 
double the population once in thirty years, 
then, at the end of three thousand years, the 
population might be described as follows. 
Take men, women, and children, at an 
average height of four feet, and imagine a 
vast plain of the same surface as the whole 
earth and sea. Let each person be allowed 
one square foot to stand upon, and let the 
* surplus population,” after the plain is full, 
stand upon the heads of the others, with others 
again upon their heads, andsoon. The pile 
would extend to a height of three thousand 
six hundred and eighty-eight times the dis- 
tance from the earth to the sun (sun’s dis- 
tance ninety-five millions of miles; earth’s 
radius three thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
six miles),—Atheneum, 
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From the London Charivari. 
THE COMIC BLACKSTONE, 


[Continued from page 392. } 


OF THE CLERGY, 


Tne people are divided into the clergy and 
the laity—the former of whom will ‘be the 
subject of this chapter; and a very lively 
chapter may be expected in consequence, 
The clergy have several privileges, some 
of which were taken from them at the Re- 
formation, in consequence of their having 
become impudent from the great liberties 
allowed to them. Many of the personal 
exemptions still continue. For instance, no 
one can be compelled to sit upon a jury, 
afier he has taken orders—though, semble 
that the persons at the free-list office in the 
theatres, notwithstanding their having taken 
orders, are liable to serve as jurymen. A 
clergyman cannot be chosen to any temporal 
office, such as bailiff or constable—so that a 
curate cannot be a bailiff at a lock-up house— 
nor could a rector act as a policeman in a 
street riot. A clergyman is also privileged 
from arrest, in going to, and returning from 
the performance of duty, or as the Norman 
Jurist expresses it, ‘il ne faut pas commettre 
un tel faux pas de nabber il parsone, et lui 
porter hors de la pulpite jusqu’a maison de 
fermer au cle.” (One must not commit 
such a false step, as to nab the parson, and 
carry him out of the pulpit to the lock-up 
house:) Formerly, a clergyman had what 


is called the benefit of clergy in cases of 


felony—a privilege, which if a layman had 
asked for, he would have been told, that the 
authorities would ‘see him hanged first.” 
The last remnant of benefit of clergy, was 
the benefit allowed every May-day to the 
sweeps—who were vulgarly called the cler- 
gy, but this has been almost swept away by 
the Ramoneur—a very upright invention, 
which, disdaining to force itself into holes 
and corners, leaves the soot to ignite in the 
crevices of the chimneys. 

The clergymen have, however, several 
disabilities; for instance, they cannot sit - 
Parliament, but ‘that’s not so much,” 
Othello—(one of Nature’s clergymen) wie 
properly observed—for there are many oc- 
casions, such as a financial discussion, when 
exclusion from the House of Commons must 
be regarded as a privilege, rather than a dis- 
ability. Formerly, a clergyman was not 
allowed to trade, but was restricted to the 
cure of souls. It does not seem, however, 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 








that even in the days of doubtful orthogra- 
phy—for our ancestors never could spell—a 
parson might have occupied himself in the 
drying of fish, which is certainly in one 
sense undertaking the cure of soles—for we 
do not find that Shakspeare’s beautiful line 
in Hamlet, ‘ Excellent well, you’re a fish- 
monger,” was ever applied to any reverend 
contemporary of the Swan of Avon. 

It having been determined that a contract 
with any company, of which any spiritual 
persons were partners or members, was 
void,—and this having been decided to be 
the law,—another law was passed in the 
reign of her present Majesty to decide that it 
was not, or, if it was, it never ought to be. 
It might be a hint worthy of adoption by the 
repudiating States of America; for as there 
are, no doubt, spiritual persons among them, 
they may as well shuffle out of their liabili- 
ties, by reference to the fine old principles of 
English law, and thus give a sacred character 
to one of the sublimest swindles ever at- 
tempted in any age or country. By the new 
act, parsons may trade in joint-stock com- 
panies, their evanescence giving them, no 
doubt, a sort of ethereal character. The 
clergy may also trade in books, or in any 
thing connected with keeping a school, which 
admits of their adding to their income by 
selling ink and various other scholastic com- 
modities. 

We shall now consider the various ranks 
and degrees of the clergy, commencing with 
an archbishop, who is the greatest gun in the 
Church, according to all the canons. Arch- 
bishops were formerly elected by all the 
people; but the tumultuous scenes that arose 
were a great scandal; and indeed we cannot 
fancy his Grace of Canterbury placarding 
the town with posters, calling upon the public 
to “ vote for Howley,” or defacing the walls 
of the episcopal palace with the words, 
‘Howley for Canterbury.” 

Archbishoprics afterwards came to be con- 
ferred by the sovereigns till Gregory VII. 
exhibited a bull, declaring that princes should 
not meddle in the manufacture of prelates. 
s|Henry VIII., however, put an end to the 
Pope’s pretensions, by giving the power of 
electing an archbishop or a bishop to the 
bishops themselves; that is to say, when his 
Majesty has made his own choice, he gives 
the prelates the power of conforming to it— 
or, in other words, rams a bishop down their 
throats, thus forcing them to swallow him, 

An archbishop is a sort of inspector of all 
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the bishops in his province; but he does not 
call them out like an inspector would so 
many policemen, to examine their mitres, 
and see that their lawn sleeves are properly 
starched, before going on duty in their re- 
spective dioceses, An archbishop may call 
out the bishops, just as a militia colonel may 
call out the militia; and it is his duty to look 
after the spiritualities of a vacant see, while 
the Crown takes care of the temporalities, 
which are the only remunerating part of the 
business. If a bishop does not fill up a va- 
cant living in his diocese within six months, 
the archbishop may; but the bishop has ge- 
nerally too much archness to give a chance 
to his superior. 

The archbishop also takes the first pre- 
sentation to a living which may occur in a 
bishop’s diocese, so that a bishop’s mouth 
waters a good deal before he is suffered to 
quaif the sweets of patronage. ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Cante srbury has also the privilege 
of putting the crown on the heads of the 
Kings and Queens of England; but this 
seems to be more a hatter’s businens, and 
we, therefore, do not enter into it. 

Bishops have authority over the manners 
of the people; and we wonder, therefore, 
that the Bishop of London does not favour 


rochial clergy. They were called rural, 
very likely, from their love of country occu- 
pations, such as fishing for preferment, and 
making hay during sunshine. 

We now come to the parson, a name de- 
rived from the word persona,—a_ person; 
because the parson is a person; that is to 
say, he is in the parish decidedly * some- 
body.” He is sometimes called the rector 
or ruler, but why, we cannot tell; for there 
is no rule to account for it. 

Formerly, the monasteries appropriated 
to themselves the valuable part of a living, 
and contracted with some curate to do the 
work ; the monasteries acting then, much as 
the ‘“* sweaters” do now, making a very good 
profit upon a task which they gave a begvar- 
ly sum to another party to execute. Henry 
VIIL., however, determined to sweat the mon- 
astic sweaters; for, at the dissolution of 
monasteries, he swept away the institutions, 
and pocketed the good things that belonged 
to them. The Crown having afierwards 
granted these things out to laymen, gave 
rise to what are called lay-appropriations, 
hands having been laid upon them by those 
who were most inappropriately possessed of 
them. 

‘These appropriators used to get the duty 





us with a book on etiquette. 

Several alterations have been made, and 
others contemplated, by the Ecclesiastical | 
Commissioners appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the reign of W illiam IV., to unite 
certain sees, by cutting through the barrier 
or isthmus that divided them. 

We now come to deans and chapters, 
which would form a chapter of themselves, 
only there is no occasion for it. A dean and 
chapter are a sort of council to advise the. 
bishop, who, however, seldom asks their ad- 
vice; or, if he asks it, scarcely ever takes it. 
A dean formerly superintended ten canons, 
but this must have been in the days when 
the Church was disposed to be militant. The 
bishop is the superior of the dean and chap- 
ter, with the power of visiting them and 
“correcting their excesses;” which surely 
cannot mean, administering soda-water, after 
they have been rather convivial ? 

An archdeacon comes the next to a bishop, 
and visits the clergy—leaving his card for- 
mally with some, and dropping in to tea, in a 
friendly manner, no doubt, with others. 

Rural deans, in these anti-rural days, are 
nearly ovt of use. ‘They had nothing to do 
but pry into the domestic affairs of the pa- 


done very cheap by a vicar; and there be- 
‘ing much competition among the clergy, 
vicar’s work was done on such very low 
‘terms, that there was an alarming sacrifice 
| of the interests of the parishioners. This led 
to an act being passed to protect vicars, by 
providing for their being better paid, and 
some of the smaller tithes were settled on 
‘the vicar; who, on the principle of ‘little 
| fishes being sweet,” no doubt eagerly clutch- 
ed at them. 

The duties incumbent on a parson, are 
‘first to act as the incumbent, by living in 
the place where he has his living. By a re- 
cent Act, a parson absenting himself from 
his parsonage for upwards of three months 
in a year, forfeits a third of the value of his 
benefice, and so in proportion; so that if he 
stays away a whole year, he will have more 
to pay than to receive, and thus realize the 
homely picture of the man who is said to 
have won a shilling and lost eighteen-pence. 

There is only one way of becoming a par- 
son or vicar, but five at least of ceasing to 
continue so:—Ist. By dying, or going quite 
out, like an exhausted rushlight. 2d. By 
taking another and a better benefice, or, fol- 
lowing the allegory of the light, being re- 
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moved from a japan to a plated candlestick. | 








3d. By being made a bishop, or undergoing | 
a sort of conversion from simple tallow to 
superior sperm, 4th. By resignation, or, 
still pursuing the simile of the light, sudden- 
ly going out, nobody knows why. And 5th, 

By ‘depriv ation, that is to say, being deprived 
of one’s benefice altogether, and expelled 
from the clerical profession, which is like a 
gas lamp completely cut off from the com- 
pany’s main, 

A curate is the lowest grade in the church, 
for he is a sort of journeyman parson, and 
several of them meet at a house of call in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard—ready to job a pul- 
pit by the day—and being in fact * clergys | 
men taken in to bait” by the landlord of the | 
house alluded to. 

From the clergy, we come next to the 
churchwardens, who keep the church, and 
represent the parish. ‘They also keep the | 


accounts; and, in some cases, like that of | 
Alderman Gibbs, these accounts are so lite- | 


rally kept, that it is hard to get hold of them. 
The churchwarden may ne order in the | 
church; and if a boy seule, it is the duty | 
of the churchwasden to frown, or even to 
kick the juvenile’s shins, if he should be 
near enough. 

Parish clerks and sextons are also parti- 
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A Duke is derived from the latin word 
dux, a military leader; and perhaps the 
practice of soldiers wearing dux or ducks in 
the present day, has something to do with it. 
In the time of Elizabeth, the order of Dukes 
became extinct—but it was galvanised fifty 
years afierwards. A Marquess is the next 
degree of nobility, and is so called from the 
Teutonic word marche, a limit, because the 


Marquesses originally watched the limits of . 


the kingdom—but whether they acted as a 
‘sort of coast-guard, or as a police on the 
frontiers, or as beadles to beat the bounds 
of the kingdom, we are wholly at a loss to 
make up our minds about. An Earl is a 
title so early, that it is impossible to trace 
its origin. It j is supposed that after the Nor- 
man Conquest, William made Earls of those 
who were the earliest to do him homage. 
The Saxons had their Ealdormen, which got 
‘corrupted into Karldermen—or, greater cor- 
ruption still, into Aldermen. An Earl was 
at one time called a Count, from an old Nor- 
|man pun of the Conqueror, who said * he 
could Count upon his early friends ;” but, as 
‘the pun died off, the title was discontinued, 
‘leaving nothing to keep it in remembrance 
but the word County, 
| The Sovereign, in writs, always styles an 
Earl his “ trusty and well-beloved cousin,” 





| 
| 
| 
} 


cularly regarded by the common law—which |—a reason as old as Henry the Fourth, 
must be very common to regard such ex- “who had really cousined, or cozened, all the 
ceedingly common people. The parish clerk | Marls, and was related to every one of them. 
was formerly often in holy orders, but any| The next degree is that of Viscount, or 


one may be a parish clerk, excepting, by- 
the-bye, Macbeth, who was utterly disquali- 
fied for the post, inasmuch as he could not 
say “ Amen,” according to the authority of 
Shakspeare. 


OF THE CIVIL STATE. 


The Civil State includes every one of the 
laity who does not belong to the military or 
maritime state. But there are some of the 
military, such as the sentinels on duty at the 
Park, who are in a very civil state, when 
asked a civil question. 

The Civil State consists of the nobility 
and commonalty, the former of which resem- 
bles, in some respects, “ ginger beer from 
the fountain,” the Sovereign being the foun- 
tain from which alone it is possible to draw 
nobility. 

The Sovereign may invent any titles he 
pleases; but those now in use are Dukes, 
Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts and Barons. 





|vice comes; w hich, though we have turned 
|on the gas of research from the main of his- 
| tory, we are unable to throw a light upon. 

The last, and most general degree of no- 
bility, is that of Baron, which was formerly 
so numerous, that the King summoned only 
the greater ones to the council of the nation, 
and the others gradually became extinct-- 
except the barony of Nathan, the holder of 
which, though not enjoying a seat in the 
peers, occupies a seat in or near the (Ken- 
nington) Commons. 

Peerages were formerly annexed to lands ; 
and even now there are some piers—such as 
those of Westminster bridge—which only 
exist by the hold they have upon the soil ; 
but this sort of tenure has now become very 
uncertain. 

Peers are now created by writ or by pa- 
tent; so that, when a sheriff’s officer serves 
a person with a writ, he is said to be made 
a-ppear (a peer) by the writ being served 
on him, But every one who is summoned 
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by a writ is not ennobled, and it is now 
usual to make peers by the batch. 

Let us now examine the privileges of no- 
bility, the first of which is the right of being 
tried by one’s peers—the last case being that 
of Westminster bridge, which when tried by 
its piers was sentenced to have its head en- 
tirely removed—and was so far disgraced 
as to be brought down to a lower level. 

A peer or peeress cannot be arrested in 
civil cases. Peers always give a verdict 
upon their honour; and there is something, 
therefore, very aristocratic in the term— 
“Pon honour!” which is, probably, the rea- 
son why dandy footmen and shop-boys “ out 
for the day,” generally make use of it. A 
peer cannot be deprived of his nobility, ex- 
cept by death or by attainder; though, in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, George Neville, 
Duke of Bedford, was reduced to such a 
seedy state, that he was degraded on account 
of his poverty. It is probable that he attend- 
ed Parliament in a cotton velvet robe, and a 
squirrel cape instead of real ermine; while, 
instead of the ducal coronet,—irredeemably 
pledged, and the ticket out of date—he sport- 
ed a sort of theatrical property, made of 
tinfoil and mother-of-pearl, cutting in every 
respect such a very shabby figure, that the 
peers, amid loud cries of * ‘Turn him out,” 
got unceremoniously rid of him. The Act 
of Parliament by which it was accomplished 
was termed an “Act for Cutting the Tin 
Kettle from the tail of George Neville, Duke 
of Bedford.” It is said that, if a Baron 
wastes his estate, the King may degrade him; 
but some Barons are in the habit of degra- | 
ding themselves, by wasting their estates, 
without any interference of the Sovereign. 

The first dignity beneath that of a Peer 
was a vidames, a title so old, that antiqua- 
rians quarrel greatly as to what a vidames 
was; though they agree pretty well in be- 
lieving that such a thing as a rudaines never 
existed. The first personal dignity after the 
nobility is consequently now settled to be 
that of a Knight of the Garter, instituted by 
Edward the Third to preserve tidiness in the 
stockings of the aristocracy—a point that 
has been beautifully kept in view by Shak- 
speare, who makes Hamlet wear his stock- 
ings about his heels until he visits England, 
where it is supposed he has been invested 
with the Garter, and he consequently al- 
Ways appears in the last act with his silk 
hose properly adjusted. 





Next comes a Knight Banneret, or a 
Votume V.—42 


knight made by the Sovereign in person on 
the field of battle; so that, if a civil war 
should break out in London, her Majesty 
might rush to Lincoln’s Inn-fields and manu- 
facture knights bannerets. After these come 
the Baronets, an order instituted by James 
the First to raise money to meet a bill for the 
reduction of Ulster. Next follow the Knights 
of the Bath, instituted by Henry the Fourth, 
and so called from the ceremony of taking a 
bath the night before their creation. This 
fact about the bath is given on the authority 
of a case in Shower. 

William the Fourth instituted a Guelphic 
order, and a few knights were installed ; but 
the instalments not being regularly kept up, 
the order expired. 

Knights are called in Latin equites; and, 
indeed, all nations call their knights by some 
name connected with a horse, excepting the 
Scotch order of the Thistle, which seems to 
show that the Scotch knights are akin to 
another and a much more homely quadruped. 

St. Patrick is the name of an Irish order ; 
but St. Patrick’s day--particularly in the 
morning—is more associated with the idea of 
dis-order than order; at least, it is generally 
considered so, 

The lowest order of knighthood is that of 
the Knights Bachelors, the first of whom was 
Alfred’s son, Athelstan, who must have been 
a single young man; and his wretched fate 
proves that he was ultimately “ taken in and 
done for.” 

‘*‘ These,” says Coke, ‘are all the names 
of dignity ;” but Str Edward confounds to- 
gether Esquires and Gentlemen, leaving the 
subject confoundedly obscure, according to 
the usual custom of the quaint old jurist. It 
has been said that any one who wore coat 
armour was an Esquire; in which case the 
supernumeraries of Drury-lane, clothed as 
they are in block tin dish-covers, must be 
considered Esquires while engaged in the 
performance of Richard the Third, but no 
longer. Camden, who was himself a herald, 
and blew the trumpet vigorously for any one 
who paid him, makes four degrees of Es- 
quires. First, the eldest sons of “knights, and 
their eldest sons, in successional crops, like 
broad beans or radishes. Second, the eldest 
sons of younger sons of peers, and their el- 
dest sons in like succession ; ; so that Baron 
Nathan’s youngest son’s eldest boy’s first- 
born male infant would be an Esquire, sup- 
posing the Barony of Nathan to be acknow- 
ledged as a branch of the tree of English 
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aristocracy. 
Baker’s mangles, by patent. Fourth, Es- 
quires who are so called from holding a place 
of trust under the crown; but it is not de- 
cided whether the waiter at the Crown and 
Anchor comes under this head, as holding a 
place of trust under the Crown, the words 
‘‘and Anchor” being rejected as surplusage. 

As for Gentlemen, says Sir Thomas 
Smith, they who can live idly, and bear the 
port and charge of a gentleman—that is to 
say, can pay what is charged for port, and 
sit idly over it—shall be taken for a Gentle- 
man, A Yeomanis one who hath land that 
brings him in forty shillings a year; but 
semble that a crossing, the sweeping of which 
produces forty shillings a year, does not con- 
stitute the sweeper a Yeoman. 

The rest of the community are tradesmen, 
artificers, and labourers, who must all be 
styled, in legal proceedings, by their estate 
or mystery ; but the estates of most of them 
would be a mystery indeed to any one at- 
tempting to describe them. 

Such is the Civil State, which we have 
stated as civilly as circumstances will ad- 
mit of, 


i ante aaeneneell 


THE QUACK DOCTOR OF SIXTY YEARS 
AGO. 

Tue polished gentleman was accompanied 
by his servant—his Jack Pudding—exactly 
in dress, manners, and language, the clown 
at a circus, His business was to lay plans 
for jokes, which, of course, had been ar- 
ranged beforehand with his master, and 
which were not always the most decent, but 
which never failed to raise a loud laugh 
among the clowns who composed the audi- 
ence. The doctor exhibited a few of the 
common conjurer tricks with the pulse glass, 
the air pump, &c., and then proceeded to 
business, For all the ailments that man or 
woman ever felt or fancied he had infallible 
remedies—consumption, king’s evil, gout, 
rheumatism, lumbago, jaundice, bile (or as 
he pleased to call it, the boils), and a thou- 
sand others were easily conquered; and | 
remember often hearing him lament that 
there was nobody ill enough to afford scope 
for the full power of his art. “ Thirty-five 
did I cure of the most inveterate jaundice in 
the town of Birmingham, where I stayed 
only two days.” 

A lie,” said the Clown (or Merry An- 


Third, Esquires created, like | 


THE QUACK DOCTOR OF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


drew, as he was called, putting his hand to 
the side of his mouth, and affecting to speak 
to the mob in a stage whisper), “ A lie,” said 
he, ‘there were only twenty-nine.” 

‘Seven did I cure in the little village of 
Brently, where I only stopped to bait my 
horses half an hour—” 

** Another lie,” said the Merry Andrew, 
‘there were only eight, and one of them 
was beginning to get better.” 

Thus did he go on through all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, | sometimes ‘condescending to 
give details of the most terrific cases, when, 
having worked up his audience to breathless 
horror at the sufferings he described, he 
would exclaim, ** Now who would be such a 
fool as to run the risk of all this, when, by 
spending three and sixpence for this little 
bottle of § Preservative Elixir of Life,’ he can 
be sure of escaping it for ever?”—and he 
held up one of the bottles with which his 
table was covered, 

After some story of unusual pathos, I re- 
collect seeing people tumble up the steps by 
half dozens to possess themselves of the 
treasure, and put down their money with the 
greatest alacrity and satisfaction—and many 
of the better classes, who in their sober mo- 
ments, ridiculed the folly of others who put 
faith in a mountebank, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the orator, pushed forward to 
partake the biessings, or sent others for a 
large supply to distribute among the deserv- 
ing poor. Ifthe quack had been more than 
usually successful, he would generously give 
a supper to a select number of the farmers 
and principal tradesmen of the town; and 
when (as a matter of course) they were all 
thoroughly drunk, he generally contrived to 
make them disburse such a sum for “ stuff,” 
as abundantly covered the expenses of the 
entertainment.—Illuminated Magazine. 


pe a 


ETYMOLOGY OF “NAPOLEON.” 

We translate from “The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the French Language” the following 
curious etymological calculation:—The name “ Na- 
poleon” is composed of two Greek words, sig- 
nifying the “lion of the wildnerness.” When di- 
vided, the same name makes up a phrase which 
offers a singular analogy to the character of that 
extraordinary man. By successively dropping each 
initial letter, we get, after “ Napoleon,” apoleon, 
poleon, oleon, leon, eon, on. These syllables trans- 
posed thus—Napoleon, on, oleon, leon, eon, apoleon, 
poleon—produce a Greek sentence, the literal trans- 
lation of which is—* Napoleon being the lion of the 
people, going about destroying cities." —Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


STRAY LEAFLETS FROM THE GERMAN OAK. 


HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 
RUNGE. 
Tuere blooms a beautiful Flower ; 
It blooms in a far-off land ; 
Its life has a mystic meaning, 
For few to understand. 
Its leaves illume the valley, 
Its odour scents the wood; 
And if evil men come near it 
They grow for the moment good. 


When the winds are tranced in slumber 
The rays of this luminous Flower, 
Shed glory more than earthly, 
O’er lake and hill and bower; 
The hut, the hall, the palace, 
Yea, Earth’s forsakenest sod, 
Shine out in the wondrous lustre 
That fills the Heaven of God. 


Three kings came once to a hostel, 
Wherein lay the Flower so rare: 
A star shone over its roof, 
And they knelt adoring there. 
Whenever thou seest a damsel, 
Whose young eyes dazzle and win, 
O, pray that her heart may cherish 
This Flower of Flowers within! 





THE BRIDE OF THE DEAD. 
WILHELM MUELLER. 


Mortuer dear, thy happy heart is weetless of my 
dolour. 

Why a wedding-robe for me, and why its purple 
colour ? 

This proud purple shall show paler in the daydawn 
early, 

All night long my tears thereon shall fall so fast 
and pearly! 


But if Morning’s golden sun arise and find me 
sleeping, 

If the robe remain unblanched, for all my weary 
weeping, 

Carl shall come to aid me from his bed below the 
billow, 

And his locks shal! steep afresh my purple and my 

pillow. 














For he lies where gentle waters watch as friends 
above him; 

And when these shall whisper him that she who 
vowed to love him 

Trembles lest the jealous heart that in his youth 
he gave her 

Now forsake her bosom, he will rise and come to 
save her. 


Mother dear, I go to church—but thence into a far 
land. 

Give my bridegroom only this funereal cypress gar- 
land. 

All that he shall find will be a maiden’s corpse to- 
morrow 

Stretched before the altar where the widows kneel 
in sorrow. 





nO FP... 
SCHILLER. 


Tue Future is Man’s immemorial hymn: 
In vain runs the Present a-wasting ; 
To a golden goal in the distance dim 

In life, in death, he is hasting. 

The world grows old, and young, and old, 
But the ancient story still bears to be told. 


Hope smiles on the Boy from the hour of his birth; 
To the Youth it gives bliss without limit; 

It gleams for Old Age as a star on earth, 
And the darkness of Death cannot dim it. 

Its rays will gild even fathomless gloom, 

When the Pilgrim of Life lies down in the tomb. 


Never deem it a Shibboleth phrase of the crowd, 
Never call it the dream of a rhymer; 
The instinct of Nature proclaims it aloud— 
WE ARE DESTINED FOR SOMETHING SUBLIMER, 
This truth, which the Witness within reveals, 
The purest worshipper deepliest feels. 





NATURE MORE THAN SCIENCE. 
RUECKERT, 


I nAvE 2 thousand thousand lays, 
Compact of myriad myriad words, 
And so can sing a million ways, 
Can play at pleasure on the chords 
Of tuned harp or heart; 
Yet is there one sweet song 
For which in vain I pine and long; 
I cannot reach that song, with all my minstrel-art. 
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A shepherd sits within a dell, 
O’er-canopied from rain and heat; 
A shallow but pellucid well 
Doth ever bubble at his feet. 
His pipe is but a leaf, 
Yet there, above that stream, 
He plays and plays, as in a dream, 
One air that steals away the senses like a thief. 


A simple air it seems in truth, 
And who begins will end it soon; 
Yet, when that hidden shepherd-youth 
So pours it in the ear of Noon, 
Tears flow from those anear. 
All songs of yours and mine 
Condensed in one were less divine 
Than that sweet air to sing, that sweet, sweet air 
to hear! 


"T'was yesternoon he played it last; 

The hummings of a hundred bees 
Were in mine ears, yet, as I passed, 

I heard him through the myrtle trees. 
Stretched all along he lay, 

*Mid foliage half decayed. 

His lambs were feeding while he played, 
And sleepily wore on the stilly Summer day. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
SUABIAN POPULAR SONG. 


Wuerr are they, the Belovéd, 

The Gladsome, all? 
Where are they, the Beloved, 

The Gladsome, all? 

They left the festal hearth and hall. 
They pine afar from us in alien climes. 


Gop only can restore us 
The lost ones all. 

But Gop He will restore us 
The lost ones all! 
What, though the Future’s shadows fall 

Dark o’er their fate, seen darker through our tears, 
Our Gop will give them back to us once more— 
HE can restore 

The vanished golden years! 
Restore 

The vanished golden years! 


THE MINSTREL’S MOTHERLAND. 
(1813.) 
KOERNER. 


Wuere lies the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
Where Love is faith and Friendship duty, 
Where Valour wins its meed from Beauty, 
Where Man makes Truth, not Gold, his booty, 
And Freedom bids the soul expand— 
There lay my Motherland! 
Where Man makes Truth, not Gold, his booty, 
There was my Motherland! 


How fares the minstrel’s Motherland? 
The land of oaks and sunlit waters 
Is dark with woe, is red with slaughters ; 
Her bravest sons, her fairest daughters. 
Are dead,—or live, proscribed and banned— 
So fares my Motherland ! 
The land of oaks and sunlit waters, 
My cherished Motherland! 


Why weeps the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
To see her sons, while tyrants trample 
Her yellow fields and vineyards ample, 
So coldly view the bright example 
Long shone them by a faithful band— 


Oh, who shall bring them back to us once more? | For this weeps Motherland! 


Who shall restore 
Life’s fairy floral times? 
Restore 
Life’s fairy floral times? 


Where are they, the Beloved ? 
The Gallant, all? 
Where are they, the Beloved, 
The Gallant, all? 
At Freedom’s thrilling clarion-call 
They went forth in the pride of Y outhhood’s powers. 


Oh, who shall give them back to us once more? | whom ¢© 


Who shall restore 
Long-buried hearts and hours? 
Restore 
Long-buried hearts and hours ? 


Where are they, the Peloved, 
The Giited, all? 
Where are they, the Belovéd, 
The Giited, all? 
They would not yield their souls the thrall 
Of gold, or sell the glory of their lays. 
Oh, who shall give them back to us once more? 
Who shall restore 
The bright young songful days? 
Restore 
The bright young songful days? 





Because they slight that high example 
Weeps thus my Motherland! 


What wants the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
To fire the Cold and rouse the Dreaming, 
And see their German broadswords gleaming 
And spy their German standard streaming, 
Who spurn the Despot’s haught command, 
This wants my Motherland! 
To fire the Cold and rouse the Dreaming, 
This wants my Motherland! 


alls the minstrel’s Motherland? 

Her saints and gods of ancient ages, 

Her Great and Bold, her bards and sages, 

To bless the war fair Freedom wages, 
And speed her torch from hand to hand— 
These calls my Motherland! 

Her Great and Bold, her bards and sages, 
These calls my Motherland! 


And hopes then still the minstrel’s land? 
Yes! Prostrate in her deep dejection, 
She still dares hope swift resurrection ! 
She hopes in Heaven and His protection 
Who car redeem from Slavery’s brand— 
This hopes my Motherland! 
She hopes in Gop and Gop’s protection, 
My suffering Motherland! 
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DURAND OF BLONDEN. 
UHLAND. 


Tow’ros the lofty walls of Balbi, 
Lo! Durand of Blonden hies: 
Thousand songs are in his bosom; 
Love and Pleasure light his eyes. 
There, he dreams, his own true maiden, 
Beauteous as the evening-star, 
Leaning o’er her turret-lattice, 
Waits to hear her knight’s guitar. 


In the lindenshaded courtyard, 
Soon Durand begins his lay, 
But his eyes glance vainly upwards ; 
There they meet no answering ray. 
Flowers are blooming in the lattice, 
Rich of odour, fair to see, 
But the fairest flower of any, 
Lady Blanca, where is she? 


Ah! while yet he chants the ditty, 
Draws a mourner near, and speaks— 
“She is dead, is dead for ever, 
Whom Durand of Blonden seeks!” 
And the knight replies not, breathes not: 
Darkness gathers round his brain: 
He is dead, is dead for ever; 
And the mourners weep the twain. 


In the darkened castle-chapel 
Burn a many tapers bright; 
There the lifeless maiden lies, 
With whitest wreaths and ribands dight. 
There .. . But lo! a mighty marvel! 
She hath oped her eyes of blue! 
All are lost in joy and wonder! 
Lady Blanca liyes anew! 


Dreams and visions flit before her, 
As she asks of those anear, 

“ Heard I not my lover singing? 
Is Durand of Blonden here?” 

Yes, O Lady, thou hast heard him; 
He has died for thy dear sake! 

He could wake his tranced mistress : 


Him shall none for ever wake! 


He is in a realin of glory, 
But as yet he weets not where; 

He but seeks the Lady Blanca: 
Dwells she not already there ? 

Till he finds her must he wander, 
To and fro, as one bereaven, 

Ever calling, “ Blanca! Blanca !” 
Through the desert halls of Heaven. 





SCHNAPPS. 


SELBER. 


I. 
[The poet layeth a wager of a fourpenny-piece that he will 
concoct an intenser poem on Schnapps than any other gar- 
retteer extant. } 
I’m rather slow at extravaganzas, 
And what your poets call thunderclaps ; 
I'll therefore spin you some sober stanzas 
Concerning nothing at all but Schnapps. 


And though my wisdom, like Sancho Panza’s, 
Consists entirely of bits and scraps, 

I'll bet you fourpence that no man plans as 
Intense a poem as I on Schnapps. 


Il. 
[He panegyriseth Schnapps, and quoteth a pronoun from 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus. | 
Schnapps is, you know, the genteelest liquid 
That any tapster in Potsdam taps; 
When you’ve tobacco, and chew a thick quid, 
You’ve still to grin for your glass of Schnapps. 
You then wax funny, and show your slick wit, 
And smash to smithers with kicks and slaps 
Whatever’s next you—in Latin quicquid— 
For I quote Horace when lauding Schnapps. 


Ill. 


{He describeth himself, nathless, as being a most moderate 
Schnapper, excepting when he happeneth to stagger into bad 
company. | 

I’ve but one pocket for quids and coppers, 

Which last moreover are mostly raps, 

Yet, ’midst my ha’pence and pipes and stoppers 

I still find room for a flask of Schnapps. 

My daily quantum is twenty croppers, 

Or ten half-naggins ;—but, when with chaps 
Who, though good Schnappers, are no slipsloppers, 
I help to empty a keg of Schnapps. 


{ Magnus hiatus, lugubre deflendus. | 


= * * * * * 
* * * * * 


{He concludeth, in pathetic strain, by anticipating for him- 
self a speedy demise among—not hogsheads, but—hogs’ 
heads. } 

XXXVII. 


Being fifty, sixty, or therebetwixt, I 
Guess many midnights can’t now elapse 
Before the hour comes in which my fixt eye 
Must look its last upon Earth and Schnapps. 
I'll kick the pail, too, in some dark pigstye, 
Imbibing hogwash, or whey perhaps, 
Which, taken sep’rate, or even mixt, I 
Don’t think superior at all to Schnapps! 





THE COMING EVENT. 
SELBER. 


Curtain the lamp, and bury the bowi— 
The ban is on drinking! 

Reason shall reign the queen of the soul 
When the spirits are sinking. 

Chained lies the demon that smote with blight 
Men’s morals and laurels; 

So, hail to Health, and a long Good-night 
To old wine and new quarrels! 


Nights shall descend, and no taverns ring 
To the roar of our revels; 

Mornings shall dawn, but none of them bring 
White lips and blue devils. 

Riot and Frenzy sleep with Remorse 
In the obsolete potion, 

And Mind grows calm as a ship on her course 
O’er the level of Ocean. 
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So should it be!—for Man’s world of romance 
Is fast disappearing, 

And shadows of CHANGEs are seen in advance, 
Whose epochs are nearing ; 

And days are at hand when the Best will require 
All means of salvation, 

And the souls of men shall be tried in the fire 
Of the Final Probation. 


SONG OF THE 


And the Witling no longer or sneers or smiles; 
And the Worldling dissembles ; 
And the blankminded Sceptic feels anxious at 
whiles, 
And wonders and trembles; 
And fear and defiance are blent in the jest 
Of the blind Self-deceiver; 
And infinite hope is born in the breast 
Of the childlike Believer. 


Darken the lamp, then, and bury the bowl, 
Ye Faithfullest-hearted ! 

And, as your swift years hasten on to the goal 
Whither worlds have departed, 

Spend strength, sinew, soul, on your toil to atone 
For past idleness and errors ; 

So best shall ye bear to encounter alone 
Tue Event and its terrors. 


LOLA. 
MOERIKE. 


Anp how is King Ringang’s daughter named? 
Young Lola, fair Lola !— 

And what does young Lola do all the long day? 

She dares not spin, she would feel ashamed.— 
She fishes and hunts, they say. 

Ah! were [ a gold-spurred officer, 

To fish and to hunt all day with her! 
Be still, my heart! 


I passed King Ringang’s palace-walls, 
And Lola, young Lola, 
Was listing a song from her yellow-haired page. 
The melody rang through the marble halls 
Like a nightingale’s lay in a cage. 
Ah! were I the yellow-haired son of a king, 
Who knows but young Lola might bid me sing ? 
Be still, my heart! 


To-day they rested under an oak, 
The page and young Lola. 
Now, kiss me, do kiss my mouth, if you dare! 
You daren’t, you shan’t !—So Lola spoke. 
The boy did but blush and stare. 
At last he kissed her, but half in a fright, 
And Lola laughed loud, as well she might. 
Be still, my heart! 


What, then? They rode home in innocent joy, 
The page and young Lola. 

And were you to-morrow an emperor’s bride, 

I care not, fair Lola!—thus whispered the boy ;— 
I am happy, whatever betide. 

O, hear it, ye woods, from north to south, 

This day I have kissed young Lola’s mouth! 
Be still, my heart! 





SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 
BY ELIZA COOK, 


A sonG, a song, for the beldame Queen, 
A Queen that the world knows well, 
Whose portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And throne the prison cell. 


I have been crowned in every land, 
With nightshade steeped in tears, 

I’ve a dog-gnawn bone for my sceptre wand 
Which the proudest mortal fears, 


No gem I wear in my tangled hair, 
No golden vest I own, 

No radiant glow tints cheek or brow, 
Yet say, who dares my frown? 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And tyrant sway I hold, 

Baiting human hearts for my royal sport 
With the bloodhounds of Hunger and Cold. 


My power can change the purest clay 
From its first and beautiful mould, 

Till it hideth from the face of day, 
Too hideous to behold. 


Mark ye the wretch who has cloven and cleft 
The skull of the lonely one, 

And quailed not at purpling his blade to the haft, 
To make sure that the deed was done. 


Fair seeds were sown in his infant breast, 
That held goodly blossom and fruit, 

But I trampled them down—Man did the rest— 
And God’s image grew into the brute. 


He hath been driven, and hunted, and scourged, 
For the sin I bade him do, 

He hath wrought the lawless work I urged 
Till blood seemed fair to his view. 


I shriek with delight to see him bedight 
In fetters that chink and gleam, 

“He is mine,” I shout, as they lead him out 
From the dungeon to the beam. 


See the lean boy clutch his rough-hewn crutch, 
With limbs all warped and worn, 

While he hurries along through a noisy throng, 
The theme of their gibing scorn. 


Wealth and Care would have reared him straight 
As the towering mountain pine, 

But I nursed him into that halting gait, 
And withered his marrowless spine. 


Pain may be heard on a downy bed, 
Heaving the groan of despair, 

For Suffering shuns not the diademed head 
And abideth everywhere. 


But the shortened breath and parching lip 
Are watched by many an eye, 

And there is balmy drink to sip, 
And tender hands to ply. 














Come, come with me, and ye shall see 
What a child of mine can bear, 

Where squalid shadows thicken the light 
And foulness taints the air. 


He lieth alone to gasp and moan, 
While the cancer eats his flesh, 

With the old rags festering on his wound, 
For none will give him fresh. 


Oh, carry him forth in a blanket robe, 
‘The lazar-house is nigh, 

The careless hand shall cut and probe, 
And strangers see him die. 


Where’s the escutcheon of blazoned worth ? 
Who is heir to the tamed rich man? 

Ha! ha! he is mine—dig a hole in the earth, 
And hide him as soon as ye can. 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And the handmaids that 1 keep, 

Are such phantom things as Fever brings 
To haunt the fitful sleep. 


See, see, they come in my haggard train, 
With jagged and matted locks 
Hanging round them as rough as the wild steed’s | 
mane, 
Or the black weed on the rocks. 





They come with broad and horny palms, 
They come in maniac guise, 

With angled chins, and yellow skins, 
And hollow staring eyes. 


They come to be girded with leather and link, 
And away at my bidding they go, 

To toil where the soulless beast would shrink, 
In the deep, damp caverns below. 


Daughters of Beauty, they like ye, 
Are of gentle womankind, 

And wonder not if little there be, 
Of angel form and mind. 


If I’d held your cheeks by as close a pinch, 
Would that flourishing rose be found ? 

If I’d doled you a crust “out, inch by inch, 
Would your arms have been so round ? 


Oh, I am Queen with a despot rule, 
That crushes to the dust; 

The laws I deal, bear no appeal, 
Though ruthless and unjust. 


I deaden the bosom and darken the brain, 
With the might of the demon’s skill; 

The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain, 
As I grapple it harder still. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see, 
How well I begin the day, 

For I'll hie to the hungriest slave I have, 
And snatch his loaf away. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see, 


A MOTHER’S 
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How I order the graves without a stone, 
And the coffins without a pail. 


Then a song, a song for the beldame Queen— 
A Queen “that ye “fear right well; 
For my portal of state is the w orkhouse gate, 
And my throne the prison cell. 


From Bentley's Miscellany for March. 
A MOTHER’S LAMENT, 
BY WILLIAM JONES, 


Wuere have they lain thee, my own dear child, 
Where have they made thy bed ? 
In the cold churchyard, where the weeds grow wild, 
Have they placed thy little head ? 

Where the hemlock waves 

On the drowsy graves, 
And the night-shade droops o’er the dreamless 
dead! 


Where have they borne thee, my stricken one ? 
Would that I shared thy rest! 
For it sorrows me thou shouldst sleep alone, 
Away from thy mother’s breast. 
With thine eyelids closed, 
As they oft reposed 
On the bosom the light of thy smiles once blessed! 


They tell me, my boy, thou wert taken hence 
In mercy, for thou wert weak, 
And the world, with its darkling influence, 
W ould have caused the reed to break! 
And thou wouldst have wept 
As the blighting crept 
To the heart of the flower, with touch so bleak! 


And they tell of an angel child above, 
With a bright and glorious brow, 
And they say he is spreading his wings of love 
O’er the home of his mother now! 
And I list profound 
For the rustling sound; 
But the leaves are stirless upon the bough! 


{ 


My baby! though thine is a holy lot, 
To walk in the glow of heaven, 
I mourn for the pleasures that now are not, 
That alone with thee were given! 
And I raise these eyes 
To thine own blue skies, 
With a grieving spirit for joys thus riven! 


But a whisper of hope has reach’d my ear, 
And my heart soars on the strain! 
Sweet mother! Jehovah hath heard thy pray’r, 
And soon we shall meet again, 
In a sinless clime, 
Where the flight of time 





How my skeleton victims fall ; 





Shall bring not a tear, or a throb of pain! 
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From the Illummated Magazine for March. 


CANZONET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


“Tre highest ground 

Hath aye the chillest air,— 

The diamond’s richest gems are found 

In mines of darkest night ;— 
Ambition—Fame—that dazzle so the sight, 
A hidden peril bear! 


“I would not climb 

The haughty mountain’s peak, 

To look for fragrant beds of thyme, 
Which at the foot may grow ;— 


SR GRIP" 
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_ Ambition, mount !—and meet the chilling snow 
| Where spring-flowers thou would’st seek ! 


The restless flash of gems 
*Mid swarthy caves, where hid from view 
| Couch dense and sickly damps ;— 
Give me moon, stars, and dews—night’s natural 
lamps— 
| Fame! Keep thy diadems !” 


| 
} 
| “ T would not woo 
| 
} 


| So sang a youth, 
IF'ame’s fever at his heart! 
Ne’er weeting that no word of truth 

| Coiled in the careful song : 

'So mix we, all, deceit life’s thoughts among, 
Nor know our art is art! 


DPPALPAA—P Pw 





ART AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

WonperFut Discovery in Eneravinc.—A won- 
derful invention has been made very recently; 
which, if fully borne out, threatens to effect a 
thorough revolution in the world of Art. It con- 
sists of a mode by which engravings may be mul- 
tiplied, to infinity—the inventor requiring to use 
only the original print, and not the plate. Thus 
the most famous print of Raphael Morghen, pub- 
lished in Italy half a century ago, and of which 
the copperplate has been long since worn out, will 
answer the purpose of the inventor fully as well as 
the plate would have done when existing in all its 
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primitive freshness. And, having obtained this 
print, he undertakes to produce a copy (and tens 
of thousands of copies if required,) so accurate, so 
precisely similar, that no human eye shall be able 
to detect the difference—to determine * which is 
which ;’—nay, that the engraver himself shall not 
tell which to claim as origina! and which to reject 
as spurious. Further, it is stated to us, that the 
inventor will produce the fac simile of a tank-note 
(the ink-writing included), and that the banker 
who signed one of the two shall not undertake to 
swear in a court of justice which is the forgery. 
Two cr three specimens we have seen—(other and 
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more important ones are preparing)—one of them, | 


a small plate, has yielded 4000 impressions; of 
the other, a plate about the size of 20 inches by 12 
inches, we have seen but a single impression. It 
seems, however, so exact a resemblance of the ori- 
ginal print, that we found it impossible to believe 
it was a copy——-made without the aid of the origi- 
nal plate--and certainly would not have believed 
jt but for our entire confidence in the honour and 
integrity of the party who exhibited it to us;—and 
who, moreover, offers to substantiate his statement 
by agreeing to produce an exact fac simile of any 
print, ancient or modern, with which we may sup- 
ply him,—to furnish us with one or a dozen PLATES 


of either copper or steel from which we may print | 


our own copies, and to charge for his work about 
as many shillings as the original plate cost in 
pounds. For the present we have “said our say ;” 
we are always cautious in such matters, and pre- 
fer wisely doubting to unhesitating belief. We 


know this to be “the patent age of new inven- | 


tions,” but we know it also to be an age abound. 


ing in quacks. If we did not very considerably | 
- . ’ 9 } 
confide in the truth of what we have heard, borne | 
. . ! 

out as itis by what we have seen, we should not 


make this invention so far public. We shall be in 
no way hurt, however, if the reader withhold all 
belief in a result so apparently impossible, prefer- 
ing rather to consider we have been deceived by 
some ingenious cheat. Of course we shall return 
to the subject. If the matter end, as we verily 
think it will, in the practical working out of a dis- 
covery of which we have noted the principal fea- 
tures, it would be difficult to foretell the conse- 
quences. It is startling— perhaps appalling—to 
contemplate the issue.— Art- Union. 

Sim Wacter Scorr’s Monument.—A public meet- 
ing on the subject of the monument to the late Sir 
Walter Scott was held at Edinburgh on the 5th 
ult., the Lord Provost in the chair. His lordship 
stated the object of the meeting to be a considera- 
tion of the means requisite to raise additional 
funds for completing this splendid structure, a 
very beautiful model of which was. exhibited on 
the table before the chairman. From the report 
read it appears the further sum of three thousand 
pounds is wanted to complete the edifice on the 
scale of magnificence originally contemplated by 





G. M. Kemp, Esq., architect; and to furnish the | 
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cure foundation for the building could be obtained, 
which, indeed, was only reached after an excava- 
tion of fifly-eight feet below the level of the street. 
The meeting was very numerously attended, and 
a subscription of five hundred pounds contributed 
on the spot. The collection is in a state of vigor- 
ous activity, and there can be little fear as to the 
full amount being speedily realized. ‘I'o the hon- 
our of the Edinburgh artists be it mentioned, that, 
stimulated by the zeal of one or two members of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, a scheme has been 
set on foot for the purpose of having the numerous 
‘niches in the monument filled with appropriate 
statuary, as originally assigned by the architect, 
but which want of funds had unfortunately caused 
‘the abandonment of. Scottish Literature and Art 
| both owe a deep debt of gratitude to the exertions 
of the author ot “* Waverly,” and it is delightful to 
.see the Royal Scottish Academy setting the ex- 
ample of returning all that, alas! can now be paid 
—the highest tribute of respeet and veneration to 
the memory of their gifted colaborator.— Art-Union. 


Tue Human Beatn.— Royal Institution.—- Feb. 
16.—Mr. Solly “On the Changes of the Brain at 
every period of Life, from Infancy to Old Age, 
and the importance, in the treatment of Insanity, 
of viewing the Brain as a compound Organ.”— 
Mr. Solly commenced by a familiar explanation of 
the nervous system. He described the ganglia as 
centres of force, from whence sensation, motion, 
and the unconscious action of the vital powers pro- 
_ceded. He exhibited the respective uses of the 
| cineritious and of the white matter of the ganglia, 
| by designating the former as the generator—-the 
| latter as the conductor of action. He illustrated by 
| diagrams, exhibiting the developement of the brain 
in the lower animals, his assertion, long since pub- 
|lished, that the human brain is but a series of 
‘large ganglia. He explained the use of the com- 
| missures, as combining the several independent 
| ganglia into one acting whole, and remarked, that 
‘these conducting portions of the nervous system 
| were found wherever their presehce was required, 
| in the spinal chord as well as in the brain. The 

known office of the various nerves in ministering 
|to vegetative, animal, and in‘ellectual life, were 
|recited. Mr.Solly then entered upon his immediate 
| subject, by dwelling on the uses of the membranes 
covering the brain, and of the cineritious matter 


colossal marble statue from the beautiful design of | largely distributed throughout its convolutions. He 


J hn Steele, Esq., R.S.A. The monument consists 
of u Norman Gothic cross, the spire or upper part 
of which is elaborately enriched with luxuriant 
and tasteful tracery and interlacing; galleries, sup- 
ported on an open groined arch, flanked by flying 
buttresses; under the open arch, elevated about 
ten feet above the street, is to be placed a statue 
of Carrara marble, representing Sir Walter sitting 
habited as a minstrel. The height of the whole 
structure will be, when completed, one hundred 
and ninety-two feet; and it already forms an ob. 
ject of great interest in Prince’s-street, one of the 
most splendid localities in Edinburgh. It may be 
necessary to state that the deficiency of funds 
arises in a great measure from the disadvantage- 
ous nature o! the site, Which, although admirably 
adapted to revive and give effect to the structure 
in every other respect, occasioned an unforseen 


outlay of nearly two thousand pounds before a se- | justice of the country.— Atheneum. 


'showed that the convolutions shrunk in old age, 
the space occupied by them within the skull being 
then filled with fluid. Referring to his assertion 
that the human brain was a group of separate 
ganglia, each being endowed with separate func- 
tions, Mr. Solly enforced the importance of ascer- 
taining, in cases of insanity, in which of these 
separate centres of power the disease was seated, 
so that it might be relieved by the beneficial stimu- 
lus afforded to the healthier ganglia. Such is the 
plan by which Dr. Conolly has been enabled to dis- 
card all the apparatus of coercion which made the 
receptacles of the insane so horrible in former days. 
Mr. Solly concluded by inferring, that as lunatics 
| were susceptible of kindness they were under the 
| influence of the terror of punishment—a fact de- 
| serving the attention of those who are charged 
| with legislating for, or administering the criminal 
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Improvep Steam Tow Boat.—Jnstitution of Civil | 


Engineers.— Feb. 13.—George Rennie, Esq., in the 
chair. 

A paper, by Mr. J. Grantham, described a series 
of experiments on an iron vessel, called the “ Liver- 
pool Screw.” ‘This boat was sixty five feet long, 
twelve feet six inches beam, and had three feet 
nine inches draught of water. She was propelled 
by two high-pressure oscillating engines, with 
cylinders thirteen inches diameter, and eighteen 
inches stroke. The pressure of the steam in the 
boiler varied from fifty pounds to sixty pounds per 
square inch; and it was cut off at one-fourth of 
the length of the stroke, working the remainder by 
expansion. ‘The nominal power was twenty horses, 
but it did not really exceed eighteen and a half 
horses. ‘The cylinders were placed diagonally, with 
both the piston rods working upon the same crank ; 
the driving shaft being beneath the cylinder, and 
running direct to the propeller, without the inter. 
vention of either gearing or bands. - The screw pro- 
peller was enlarged three times, and, at last, was 
left at five feet four inches diameter by twenty 
inches in length, It was set out with a pitch ex- 
panding from ten to eleven feet, on Woodcroft’s 
plan. It was made of wrought iron, with four 
short arms with broad shovel ends, whose united 
area was sixteen square feet, thirteen feet only of 
it being immersed, as some portion of the arms 
was constantly above the water. The angle of the 
centre of the float was forty-five degrees. ‘The 
speed of the propeller was generally ninety-five 
revolutions per minute. With these dimensions, 
the speed attained was described as ten and a half 
statute miles per hour. The amount of “slip” of 
the screw in the water, as ascertained by Massey’s 
log, was stated not to exceed five percent. Seve- 
ral experiments were detailed, which showed that 
there was not more tendency to “ list,” or to turn 
round, by the action of the screw, than wita pad- 
dle wheels; and the vessel was said to have excel- 
led all the other steamers of the port of Liverpool 
in towing out vessels in a rough sea. Designs 
were submitted on this principle for a steam frigate, 
and for large steamers, working with oscillating 
cylinders direct upon the main shaft —Atheneum. 


ResEARCHES AND Discoverigs oN THE XANTHUS.— 
A correspondent of the Standard, who dates from 
Micra, the 29th of January, writes as follows :— 
‘Mr. Fellows and party have been very successful 
in their last survey on the banks of the Xanthus. 
* * One of the most valuable relics of antiquity of 
which they have possessed themselves, is that of 
a Chimera tomb, the discovery of which is con- 
trary to the general opinion of antiquaries, that 
such a thing could not be found in Asia Minor. It 
is composed entirely of marble, and the tomb is 
covered with figures of men and women and ani- 
mals, One of the figures attached to it is supposed 
to be Bellerophon taming an animal, called by the 
ancients a Chimera, * * The whole of the tomb 
is as perfect as when first executed, which must 
have been some thousand years since. ‘T'o obtain, 
and prepare for exportation, this valuable monu- 
ment, it was found necessary to saw it in halves. 
By the first week in April, Mr. Fellows and his 
party reckon upon having completed their opera. 
tions; when they will embark with the produce 
of their labour for Malta, touching at Rhodes by 





the way, and thence return to England.” From 
Malta we learn that the Devastation, steam-frigate, 
had arrived there at the end of last month, bring- 
ing specimens of the produce of this commission, 
which she had taken from the Medea.— Atheneum. 


FRANCE. 
Tue Arcn pe L’Eroite.—Twenty-four colossal 
statues of the most distinguished Captains of the 
empire are to be erected in the circular space 


around the Are de l’Etoile near Paris.-—Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


More Pinpran Scucetures.—Two large pack- 
ages have lately arrived in Paris from Athens, 
intended for the School of the Fine Arts. They 
contain portions of the Bas Reliefs collected from 
the Parthenon. A gallery is to be erected expressly 
for the reception of these valuable fragments of 
antiquity.— Ibid. 


GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 


Discovery or VaivasLe Pictures at Leypen.— 
A letter from Leyden states, that in the garrets of 
the Hotel de Ville of that city, several paintings by 
the great masters, some paintings on glass by a 
celebrated master, and some rich tapestry had been 
discovered. 

Exuisition or German Manuractures at Ber- 
Lin.—It is announced in the German papers that 
at Berlin there is to be during the present year a 
public Exhibition of the products ,of National In- 
dustry, similar to that in Paris. It is to remain 
open “for two months; and all the states of the 
German Customs Union are invited to send speci- 
mens.— Atheneum, 


New Mopr or Piantine Appie-Trees.—A horti- 
culturist in Bohemia has a beautiful plantation of 
the best apple-trees, which have neither sprung 
from seeds nor grafting. His plan is, to take shoots 
from the choicest sorts, insert them in a potato, 
and plunge both into the ground, having put an 
inch or two of the shoot above the surface. The 
potato nourishes the shoot whilst it pushes out 
roots, and the shoot gradually springs up, and be- 
comes a beautiful tree, bearing the best fruit, with- 
out requiring to be grafted.—Canada Newspaper. 


AFRICA. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES AT THE ANCIENT C#SAREA.— 
A bust of Parian marble in good preservation, and 
of excellent style, as it is said, has recently been 
dug up at Cherchell, in Africa, supposed to be that 
of Ptolemy, son of the second Juba, and last king 
of Mauritania Tingitana, which is valuable as being 
unique. Cherchell is the ancient Cesarea, the capi- 
tal of that kingdom. The bust is a portrait ofa 
man in the freshness of youth, with the royal fillet 
on his brow; and has a striking resemblance to the 
likeness on the coins of the Ptolemy in question. 
It is destined for the royal Museum.— Atheneum. 


Discovery By Dr. Lepsius oF A DUPLICATE Ro- 
sETTA Srone.—-Letters from Egypt, received by the 
Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian minister, announce 
that Dr. Lepsius has discovered at Meroé, a copy 
of the Rosetta Stone, the hieroglyphic portion of 
which is comparatively perfect.—Jbid. 











Henry Prrronet Barices, R.A.—( Further notice.) 
—We last month recorded the death of this esti- 
mable gentleman—an honour to his profession and 
a valuable member of society. He died at his house 
in Burton-street, on the lsth of January, at the 
age of fifty-one. We collect the following particu- 
lars relative to his life chiefly from a memoir in the 
Atheneum ; adding such matters as our own per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, and the brief and not 
very satisfactory communications of two of his 
friends, enable us to supply. He first exhibited, 
it appears, in 1814, at the Royal Academy, as a 
portrait-painter; but soon afterwards turned his 
attention to historic painting, exhibiting in 1818 a 
picture of “* Lord Wake, of Cottingham, setting fire 
to his Castle, to prevent a visit from King Henry 
VILL, who was enamoured of his wife.” ‘This was 
followed, in 1819, by a subject from Boccaccio :— 
“ Calandrino, a Florentine Painter, thinking he had 
found the Elitropia (a black stone), and thereby 
become invisible, is pelted home by his companions, 
Bruno and Buffalmaco ;” of this picture there is a 
good lithographic print. For some years after- 
wards he devoted himself exclusively to the higher 
branch of the art—selecting several subjects from 
Shakspeare, one of the most successful of his pic- 
tures being “Othello relating his Adventures to 
Desdemona.” In 1826, he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, acquiring that honour 
before both Eastlake and Landseer, who, though 
they started with him and were outstripped for 
a time, soon overtook him in gaining the still 
higher honour of becoming an R.A. elect. To 
confirm the justice of the Academy in his election, 
he exhibited, in 1826, a large picture of “ The First 
Interview between the Spaniards and the Peruvi- 
ans”—a work of high merit and surpassing inter- 
est. It is, we believe, the property of Mr. Wells, 
of Redleaf, and was engraved and published in 
“The Amulet,” edited by Mr. 8. C. Hall, to whom 
it was lent for that purpose by the artist. In 1831, 
he exhibited a large picture, painted for the Me. 
chanics’ Institute at Hull, in which he endeavoured 
to embody the progress of civilization by represent- 
ing the Ancient Britons instructed by the Romans 
in the mechanical arts. ‘This stamped him as an 
historical painter of high promise; and, in 1832, 
he was elected into the Academy, on the death of 
Northcote. Soon after this period, he returned to 
his profession as a portrait-painter; and we re- 
member, in a conversation with him on the subject, 
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his explaining that the cares and responsibilities of 
life were increasing upon him, and he felt it his 
duty to pursue the more profitable, rather than the 
more honourable, branch of his profession. Up to 
within a short period of his death, he continued to 
paint portraits, and held a very foremost rank in 
this department of the Art.* 

The life of an artist is not often more full of 
matter than thit of Mr. Briggs. Ie married a 
near relation of his own—a most sweet compan- 
ion—to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
whose death, about six or seven years ago, he never 
thoroughly recovered. He was of a Norfolk family, 
related to Opie the painter, and connected also with 
the Aldersons—one of whom is an honour to the 
bench. In person he was tall; his countenance 
was thoughtful, approaching to melancholy. His 
career was honourable; and his private character, 
in every sense of the term, irreproachable. ‘To the 
younger members of his profession he was always 
a kind, generous, and liberal friend.—Art- Union. 


Turopore Von Hoist.—We can but, this month, 
announce the melancholy termination of the earth- 
ly career of this man of genius. He died, after a 
very brief illness, at his lodgings in Percy-street, 
London, on February 12th.—Jhid. 


Cart Tueopor Orrmer distinguished himself 
in the course of » comparatively short career, by one 
or two works of more than ordinary importance, one 
of them being the new Palace at Brunswick, which, 
for its architectural pomp, may challenge compari- 
son with any royal residence in Europe on the same 
scale. 

Carl Theodor was born at Brunswick, January 
19, 1800, and was intended by his father for his 
own profession—that of medicine, and such would 
probably have been his calling, had not his parent’s 
death left him to follow the bent of his own incli- 
nation, which was decidedly towards architecture. 
Having, accordingly, gone through the requisite 


* We subjoin a list of a few of his portraits ;—1. Lord 
Teignmouth ;” 2. * Sir 3. Meyrick ;" 3. ** Baron Alderson ;” 
4. ° T. Fowell Buxton;" 5. ** Mrs. Opie; 6. * Mrs. Sid- 
dons and Miss Kemble,” (now in Philadelphia, and exhibited 
in the Artist’s Fund Hall in the Fall of 1843,) 7. * Rev. Sid- 
ney Smith ;” & * Rev. H. H. Milman ;” 9. * Lord Wharnu- 
cliffe;” 10. **Mr.Planche ;" 11. ** Mr. Jamieson;” 12. * Charles 
Kemble ;’ 13. * Lord Stanley; 14. “ Duke of Wellington ;” 
15 ** Mr. Walker, the eugineer.”” Lord Eldon (the great 
Chancellor) be painted mote than once. 
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elementary course of study, he went in 1622 to| 
Berlin, after visiting which he had intended to pro- 
ceed to Italy, but this last part of his scheme he 
was obliged to abandon, at least to defer, yet not 
on account of any unfavourable circumstance, but, 
on the contrary, a most opportune one. Just as he 
arrived in that city, designs were required for the 
new Koénigstadt Theatre, and he sent in a set of 
drawings, which were so much approved of, that 
the work was intrusted to him, notwithstanding 
strong opposition in favour of another party. ‘The 
building was begun in the summer of 1523, and 
opened in August, 1824; and, although not more 
than what he called merely “handsome” externally, 
is exceedingly well-arranged and contrived within, 
which is more than can be said for some very pom- 
pous structures of the kind. His next work was 
the Singing Academy at Berlin, which was com- | 
pleted in 1827; and while it was in progress he 
had various other professional engagements, one of 
which was for some alterations in the Leipzig the- 
atre. As soon as the “ Academy” was finished, he 
set out on his Italian tour, and continued in that 
country for about two years, when he was sum- 
moned to Dresden to prepare designs for a new the- 
atre which it was in contemplation to erect in that 
city. But architects are ever more or less at the | 
mercy of circumstances, and dependent upon the 
views and intentions of other people. On a former | 





occasion, when he had been consulted about some | 
improvements in the Opera House at Dresden, his | 
designs were not carried into execution; and such | 

Was now again the case, the erection of the new | 
theatre in question being indefinitely postponed. 
On his return to Brunswick he commenced the | 
publication of his “ Architektonische Mittheilun- | 
gen,” 1830, the first lieferung of which contains 
the Konigstadt theatre at Berlin. In that same 
year the insurrection of Brunswick, and the de- 
struction of the palace by the populace, furnished 

him, very unexpectedly, with a most favourable 

occasion for displaying his talents. The first stone 

of the new palace was laid March 26, 1833, and the 

edifice was fully completed and fitted up by the end | 
of 1836, and in a style not only splendid, but in a 
more than usually refined taste, both as regards | 
the private apartments and those for occasions of | 
state and court entertainments, consisting of mag- 
nificent saloons and galleries, many of them light- 
ed by cupolas, ‘The exterior is equally palatial, 
imposing in mass, rich and dignified in character ;| 
in short, Ottmer availed himself successfully of that 
scope for the display of his fancy and invention 
which the occasion afforded. ‘The same building 
also bears testimony not only to his talents as an 
artist, but to his scientific skill, for there is much 
ingenious construction in it. He was not a “mere 
artist,” neither was he one of those artists who are 
content with showing themselves mere builders, 
He died at Berlin, August 22, 1843.— Art- Union. 


Gerarv.—The celebrated sculptor Gerard died 
at Paris at the advanced age of eighty-four years. 
His name is extensively known from his numerous 
works, the last of which is at the triumphal arch of 
P Etoile.— Ibid. 





Freperick Jonn, in his seventy-fifth year, the | 
well-known engraver. He was born at Marienburg, | 


in Western Prussia, in 1769, but had resided latter. 
ly in Vienna, where his best works were executed. 
— Art-Union. 


Bocos Bey.—Bogos Bey was an Armenian by 
birth. He had been the faithful and confidential 
adviser of his Highness, Mohammed Ali, for forty 
years; and up to the day of his death transacted 
business in his department of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. A few days before his death, perceiving 
that his malady did not yield to the medicines pre- 
scribed by his medical adviser at Alexandria, he 
sent to Cairo for a German physician (Dr. Pruner), 
in whom he placed the greatest confidence: unfor- 
tunately, however, it was too late; the doctor did 
not arrive till after the death of the minister, which 
took place in the afternoon of the 10th of January, 
and the next day the mortal remains of Bogos Bey 
were carried to the Armenian Church, attended by 
a few of his countrymen, and some of the European 
merchants. ‘The news of the death of the prime 
minister having reached Cairo, Mohammed Ali 
sent an express to Alexandria to order that a fun- 
zione, as the Italians call it, should be made to his 
memory, agreeably to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Armenian Church, at which all the military 


| and officers of state should attend, to do honour to 


the remains of his old and faithful servant. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 18th, the principal merchants and 


| inhabitants of Alexandria, escorted by the military, 


walked in procession through the town to the Ar- 
menian Convent, where the military was drawn up, 
and fired twenty-five hundred round of cartridge 


over the grave. In the afternoon one thousand 
loaves of bread, and the flesh of sixty sheep, and 


several buffalo, were distributed to the poor; and 
also a sum of money—fifty purses—equal to two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Bogos Bey is said to 
have died in debt, but it is expected that some pro- 
perty he had in houses will be sufficient to pay. 
He has left a brother, a merchant of Trieste, but 
no family.— Atheneum. 


Howauva anp Lin.—Amongst the deaths in China, 


| Howqua, the celebrated Hong merchant, died at 


the age of seventy-five, leaving 15,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of property. The celebrated Mandarin Lin, 
has also paid the debt of nature.—Court Journal. 


Masor-Generat Wautier.—-Major-General Wau- 


tier died on the 14th instant, at Clermont, in the 
| eighty-seventh year of his age. He served in all 


the campaigns of the Revolution and Empire; and 
was Colonel of the Eighty-fourth Regiment of the 
Line, which had inscribed on its colours this glo- 
rious device, * Ten against one.”—Spectator. 


During the past year one prince of the blood, two 
dukes, one marquis, six earls, two viscounts, eight 
lords, twelve baronets, two knights, one bishop, two 
(Irish) judges, five generals, five majors-general, 
three lieutevants-general, seven colonels, nine lieu- 
tenants-colonel, two admirals, two rear-admirals 
one vice-admiral, one right hon,, five hons., two 
members of Parliament, seven late members of Par- 
liament, and two private secretaries, have dicd— 
making the total eighty-eight individuals, who, 
during their lives, were what are termed public 
men, by their connexion with the Government, of 
the country.—Morning Post. 





